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CHAPTER XIII. 

Under a weak or unsettled government, there 
are no abuses more difficult to reform than those 
connected with finance and the collection of the 
revenue. The great Duke of Sully encountered 
more opposition on the subject of his fiscal 
measures, than on all his other memorable 
reforms. When the administration of a country 
is loose and vicious, the people are robbed and 
impoverished. A few individuals enrich them- 
selves, but the treasury of the Executive is 
always empty. Pombal saw, and soon removed, 
these abuses, notwithstanding that he had to 
grapple with twenty-two thousand tax-gatherers 
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MILITARY SUBSIDY ABOLISHED. 


(for such was the number ascertained to exist), 
and an infinite number of other persons directly 
interested in perpetuating the evil system of 
collecting and misappropriating the taxes. I 
have already touched upon this subject in a 
former chapter : and Pombal now completed the 
task by some extensive alterations, which he 
was enabled to make on the occasion of the 
Spanish invasion, when the military subsidy of 
four and a half per cent, was abolished, and the 
decima substituted in its stead. 

By a variety of important alterations, the 
expense of collecting the revenue was reduced to 
one and a half per cent, on the gross amount. 
A wonderful diminution! The taxes were also 
more equally proportioned to the means of the 
various classes, and the payment of them firmly 
enforced ; while no opportunity was allowed the 
collectors, by bribery or partiality, to connive at 
the nonpayment of their friends, or, by intimida- 
tion, to exact an unjust proportion from their 
enemies. At the present moment, the embar- 
rassed condition of the exchequer of Portugal is 
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entirely owing to a vicious and partial mode of 
collecting the public revenue. I do not hesitate 
to affirm that ofie third of the taxes collected 
never enter the national treasury.* 

This state of things forcibly reminds us of the 
worst period of confusion in France. Sully 
writes, — when he undertook the reform of the 
finance department, — ‘‘ 1 saw with horror, but 
it augmented my zeal, that for the thirty millions 
which the king received, no less than a hundred 
and fifty were taken from the pockets of the 
people. After that 1 was no longer surprised 
from whence proceeded the misery of the nation.” 

By the year IThl, Pombal had so far matured 
his plans, that he was enabled to place the Koyal 
Treasury^under the most excellent regulations, 
while he introduced the strictest order and eco- 
nomy in the expenditure of the public money. 

^ These remarks were made while other ministers than 
the present ruled the destinies of Portugal ; and indeed while 
another constitution was the law of the land. But the pre- 
sent ministry seem likely to acquire the confidence of Burope* 
by the active measures which they are taking to reduce the 
expenditure, and recruit the finances, the country. 

b3 



6 MODE OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

Many useless appointments and many sinecure 
offices were abolished, or merged into this one 
establishment. The greatest simplicity was ob- 
served in the taking and granting receipts ; and 
every cruzado received or expended was entered 
in a book, in the-' same manner as the items in 
the ledgers of a merchant or a banker. These 
books were carefully examined by the King and 
his minister, who took care that the taxes were 
scrupulously collected, and no arrears permitted. 
A balance sheet was weekly presented by Pombal 
to his Sovereign, from which a general view of 
the state of the public finances was obtained; and 
Dom Joseph retired to rest, with the satisfaction 
of being at all times acquainted with the precise 
condition of his treasury. 

1 have already referred to the economical 
reforms which took place in the expenses of the 
royal establishment. They are thus described 
by Mr. Hay. ‘‘ Great abuses having crept into the 
king^s household, and particularly the kitchens, 
it has been thought proper to make a new re- 
gulation. The number of people employed in 
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the kitchens, which amounted to upwards of four 
score, have been reduced to twenty ; ^d the se- 
veral tables belonging to the household, which for 
want of care were suffered to extend to an enor- 
mous extent, are now upon a new establishment. 
From what the Count d'Oeyras told me, the de- 
vastatioiis in that department, from the roguery 
of the cooks and under servants of the palace, 
appear almost incredible. And 1 am fully per- 
suaded, that if the new regulation be adhered to, 
the difference will more than pay all the house- 
hold, especially upon their very moderate sa- 
laries.” 

“ Formerly,” continues the same writer, “ the 
several branches of the revenue were collected by 
the treasurer of each branch, who, after paying 
the salaries and consignations belonging to his 
department, was accountable to the Crown for the 
surplus. But a decree was passed in the year 
1761, ordering the receivers of the several 
branches of the revenue to pay the whole income 
into the treasury, and fixing a method for the 
payment of salaries and other expenses of govem- 
B 4 
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EEVENUF. AND POPULATION. 


ment. Since this new plan, the King’s revenues 
are received entire in the exchequer.” 

'The revenue from duties and taxes was esti- 
mated at this period at between three and three 
and a half millions sterling, while the population 
of Portugal, of course independent of her colonies, 
is said to have been between two and a half 
and three millions. 

Thus, by a series of reforms similar to those 
employed by Henry the Fourth and the great 
Sully, the public treasury was enriched, and the 
peo])]e relieved of a heavy burden of taxation. 
Had Dom Joseph been a warrior and a conqueror 
like Henry, he might have rivalled that monarch 
in greatness and renown, as Pombal does Sully 
in legislation and finance. 

Before we conclude this short chapter, it may 
not be amiss to insert in this place a few of the 
popular anecdotes respecting Pombal, since they 
refer to no particular period of our history. 

One of these is very current in Portugal, and 
is highly illustrative of the mildness of Pombal’s 
temper. On one occasion a priest presented him- 
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self before him, complaining of the great injustice 
that had been inflicted upon him, and, during 
the interview, allowed many expressions to escape 
his lips injurious to the government and insulting 
to the minister. Porabal heard him to the end, 
and then calmly replied, that the affair was not 
exactly in his department, but belonged more 
properly to that of his brother, to whom, he 
added, he would immediately Introduce him. 
“ And,” before opening the door of the next 
apnrtment, he said, “ if he allows you to tell him 
one half of what you have just told me, 1 will 
grant your petition.” The door remained ajar. 
Not many minutes had elapsed before an angry 
voice was heard, and the impertinent suitor was 
kicked out of the room. 

On another occasion a small group was col- 
lected in the Rocio, where an individual was 
declaiming angrily again^ some injustice that 
had been done liim by some persons in office. 
A spy approached, who, wishing to deserve the 
wages of his disgraceful employment, joined the 
group in the hope of hearing something that 
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ANECDOTES OF I'OMBAL. 


might excite the anger of the government, and 
elicit approbation and reward for himself. Trust- 
ing to his incognito, he at last ventured to turn 
the conversation so as to suit his purpose, and 
began with sundry severe reflections upon the 
King and the minister. The first speaker, whose 
loyalty had never for a moment wavered, trans- 
ferred his anger to the supposed defamer of his 
sovereign, and ended by bestowing on him a 
hearty beating. The poor spy sneaked off, and 
laying the case before Pombal, complained wo- 
fiilly of the thumping he had received. “ Ah, 
my friend,^' replied the minister, it is but part 
of the wages of your profession.'" (Meu amigo, 
estes sao os ossoa do officio.) 

It was a saying of PombaTs, that he feared but 
two things — children and fools. 

It is perhaps not generally known, even in 
Portugal, that Pombal was the first person who 
introduced the use of forks into that country. 
This simple instrument of daily convenience the 
minister brought with him from England on his 
return from the court of St. James's, in 1745 . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wb must now refer back to the Jesuit impostor 
jMalayrida, who had been deeply injplicated in 
the conspiracy against the King, not only by his 
counsels as confessor to the Tavora family, but 
by the pretended prophecies which he promul- 
gated respecting that event. 

The Inquisition had in the first instance de- 
manded his person as an ecclesiastic from the 
civil authorities, in order that he might be 
brought to trial before the Inquisitors for the 
circulation of his blasphemous publications. He 
was subsequently re-delivered to the secular power 
after the following sentence had been recorded 
against him : “ That Father Gabriel Malagrida 
was attainted and convicted of the crime of 
hi resy, in having affirmed, taught, written, and 
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SENTENCE OF THE INQUISITION. 


defended propositions and doctrines opposed to 
the true dogmas, and to the doctrine proposed 
and taught by the Holy Church ; and that hav- 
ing been, and being still, a heretic, an enemy to 
the Catholic faith, he has incurred, in virtue of the 
present sentence, the greater excommunication, 
and the other penalties established by law against 
similar criminals ; they therefore ordain that as 
a heretic and author of new heresies, convicted 
of falsehood, hypocrisy, and confessing, reiter- 
ating, and obstinately professing the same errors, 
that he be actually deposed and degraded from 
his orders, according to the rules and forms of 
the holy canons, and delivered up, with the gag, 
the cap of infamy, and the label of arch-heretic, 
to secular justice, praying earnestly that the 
said criminal may be treated with kindness and 
indulgence, without pronouncing against him 
sentence of death or eflFusion of blood.’’ 

The usual recommendation for mercy would 
no doubt have been attended to, had Malagrida’s 
guilt reached no farther than the publication of 
his foolish blasphemies ; but his other crimes were 
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of a nature which it was impossible to pardon, 
without that pardon being construed by his party 
into a proof of his innocence. The court, there- 
fore, taking his numerous offences into considera- 
tion, and feeling the necessity of making such an 
example of an ecclesiastic as should deter others 
from following in the same path, passed sentence 
on the 20th of September, 1761, that he should 
be delivered to the executioner, and conducted 
with a rope round his neck through the principal 
streets of Lisbon to the Pra 5 a do Rocio, to be 
there strangled, “ till death do ensue,” and that 
his corpse should be afterwards thrown into the 
flames and reduced to ashes, that nothing might 
remain of him. 

The political intrigues in which this artfrtl and 
designing man had been engaged, the estimation 
in which he was held by many bigoted and 
superstitious individuals, and the influence he 
had acquired as confessor to so many noble 
families, rendered him a dangerous ally and on 
implacable enemy j two characters which recon- 
cile us to the severity of the sentence which 
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WORKwS OF MALAGRIDA. 


the necessities of the times rendered impera- 
tive.* 

And yet it is doubtful if the ends of justice 
would not have been as well obtained by his 
confinement in a madhouse, as with his exit on 
the scaflfold; for, even during his examination 
before that tremendous tribunal, the Inquisition, 
he persisted to the last in maintaining the truth 
of all the prophecies he hod formerly asserted. 
He would not deny any of the miracles lie was 
alleged to have performed, the visions he had 
seen, or the supernatural revelations with which 
he had been favoured. He was in fact an 
enthusiast of the worst description. Imbued 
with melancholy and with vindictive feelings, 
a torment to himself and a scourge to the 
country, his monomania (for he was only mad 
on one subject) led him to the publication of 
several works of a wild and incoherent character : 
one in Latin, called a Treatise on the Lije and 
Empire of the Antichrist ; another in Portuguese, 


* Sc*<* Appendix, Note 1., at the end of this chapter. 
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entitled Heroic and wonderful Lfe of the glorious 
St. Anne^ Mother of the holy Virgin^ Mary^ 
dictated by this Saint^ a^ssisted by and with the 
Approbation and Help of this most august Sove- 
reign^ and of her most holy Son. 

Having thus at length dwelt on the character 
and crimes, possibly misfortunes, of Malagrida, 
it may be not uninteresting to notice a few of 
the fanatical phantasies expressed in this work; 
which, T think, will leave this impression on the 
mind of the reader — that the author was but 
one remove from a confirmed maniac. 

That St. Anne had been sanctified in her 
mother’s womb, in the same manner that the 
holy Virgin had been sanctified in that of St, 
Anne. 

“ That the privilege of being sanctified in the 
womb of her mother was granted only to St. 
Anne, and to Mary her daughter. 

That St. Anne, in the womb of her mother, 
heard, knew, loved, and served God, like all the 
saints elevated to glory. 

“ That St. Anne, in the womb of her mother, 

VOL. II. c 
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PHANTASIES OF MALAGKTDA. 


did shed tears, and excited tears of compassion 
in the cherubim and seraphim who were in her 
company. 

“ That St. Anne, while yet in her mother’s 
womb, made her vows; and, in order that nei- 
tlier of the Divine powers should have cause 
of jealousy by the appearance of more affec- 
tion towards one than towards another, she 
had made her vow of poverty to the Eternal 
Father, her vow of obedience to the Eternal 
Son, her vow of chastity to the Eternal Holy 
(Ihost, &e. 

That he (Mala^rida) had heard the Father 
Eternal speak with a clear and distinct voice; as 
also the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

“ That the family of St. Anne, besides the 
masters and some other persons, consisted of 
twenty slaves — twelve men and eight women. 

“ That St. James followed the trade of stone- 
hewer or mason, and that he lived in Jerusalem 
with St. Anne ; that she was the strong woman 
of whom Solomon had spoken, but that this King 
had made a mistake, since it was from among his 
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own people, and of his own blood, that this 
blessed woman was to be born. 

That St. Anne had built a sanctuary at 
Jerusalem for fifty-three devout girls ; that, to 
complete the buildings, angels had disguised 
themselves as carpenters ; and that, for the sup- 
port of these girls, one of them, named Martha, 
bought fish, and sold it again with profit through 
the city ; tluit some of these devout girls of 
St. Anne liad married solely to obey God, who 
had decreed from all eternity that these blessed 
girls, brought up under the inspection of St. 
Anne, should become mothers of saints, male 
and female, and of several apostles and disciples 
of Jesus Christ; that one of them had married 
Nicodemus; that another had married St. Mat- 
thew; another, Joseph of Arimathea; and that 
from the marriage of another, St. Lin, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, was born. 

“ That the holy Virgin, in the womb of her 
mother, had spoken these words : — ‘ Comfort you, 
my well-beloved mother, for you have found 
grace before the Lord ; here you shall conceive, 
c 2 
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and you shall bring forth a daughter, whom you 
shall caU Mary. The Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon her, and shall cover her with his sha- 
dow. He will conceive in her, and by her, the 
Son of the Most High, who shall save his 
people.’ ” 

Malagrida affirmed that the Virgin had made 
this revelation to him, and that she had added 
thereto, ‘‘ that rejoicings tvere made in Paradise 
during eight days for this event and these mi- 
raculous words. Moreover, that God had told 
him not to hesitate at raising the grandeur of 
the Virgin Mary above all bounds — usque ad 
excessum ef ultra; that thus he was not to fear 
to appropriate to her, and to make her parti- 
cipate in, the attributes of God himself, of im- 
mensity, infinity, eternity, and omnipotence.” 

“ That the sacred body of Jesus had been 
formed from a drop of blood from the heart of 
the holy Virgin ; that it had grown by degrees, 
by virtue of the nourishment taken by her 
mother, till such time as it was perfectly or- 
ganized, and capable of receiving the soul which 
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had been united to it ; but that the Divinity and 
the Person of the Word had already united 
themselves to this last drop of blood, at the very 
instant that it left the heart of the holy Virgin 
to enter her most pure womb: that the three 
Divine Persons had had many deliberations and 
consultations together : that there had been many 
propositions and many opinions on the title and 
rank which should be given to St. Anne : and 
that at last they had taken the resolution to give 
her a superiority over all the angels and all the 
saints : that the holy city, described by the 
evangelist and well-beloved disciple, when he 
said, ‘ 1 saw the new holy Jerusalem descending 
froj^n heaven, like a spouse decked out to receive 
her bridegroom,’ should be looked upon as a 
vile and infectious duhghill compared with the 
soul of St. Anne.” 

With these and similar absurdities the two 
books of Malagrida abound; and it would be 
both useless and uninteresting to repeat more 
of them, unless we except his prophecy, that the 
last Antichrist (he says there are to be three) 
c 3 
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will be born at Milan of a monk and a nun in 
the year 1920; and that he will take for his wife 
Proserpine, one of the Infernal furies. 

Notwithstanding the blasphemies and halluci- 
nations of this man, there were not a few who 
considered him a martyred saint ; and it was 
even gravely asserted that his body was found 
afterwards unconsuined and unscathed. A 
Jesuit, one Father Gallioi, travelling in Italy 
soon after this period, lost two boxes. The pro< 
mise of a hundred sequins to the finder, and the 
anxiety the loser expressed, were the cause of 
their being found and sent to the Father Inqui- 
sitor of Bologna, who opened them and discovered 
therein a quantity of engravings representing 
Gabriel Malagrida with the motto, “ Tyranico 
perempfus martyrioP With these were found 
many copies of a recently printed work — “ The 
Apology of Father Berouyes,” a work of which 
the Pope had expressly forbidden the circulation ; 
a proof how little real respect the Jesuits paid to 
his Holiness’s commands. 

The following extract from a despatch of the 
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Portuguese minister at Vienna, dated November 
29th, 1761, shows that the execution of this 
notorious impostor, created a very considerable 
sensation beyond the limits of the Portuguese 
dominions. 

Having received in the College of Jesuits 
at Bologna the news of the execution of the im- 
postor Malagrida, such a fierce dispute arose be- 
tween the Portuguese and Italian Jesuits, that it 
ended by their coming to blows. This malig- 
nant society, has embraced the policy of pre- 
venting families whom they confess, from allying 
themselves by marriage with others whom they 
cannot succeed in governing. At this moment 
they have contrived to prevent a marriage, on 
this account, between persons of the highest con- 
sideration at Vienna.* 


* See Appendix, Note 2., at the end of this chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIV. 

Note 1, })agc 16. An observation made by Pombal 
to M. Hay at the time of the execution of Mala^rida, 
affords a remarkable example of the horror in which 
heresy was held in those days> when even the crime of 
high treason was viewed in a secondary light. " The 
Count d’Oeyras has since told me that if Malagrida 
had not suffered for heresy, he would have undergone 
another trial for high treason.” 

Note 2. page 23. Many false reports were spread 
throughout Europe on the occasion of Malagrida’s 
execution, especially respecting the religious creed of 
Dom Joseph. On this subject Mr. Hay wrote to his 
Government as follows : I see a report is spread and 
published in all the foreign gazettes, that a general 
synod of ecclesiastics was to be held in PortugaL 1 
asked the Count d’Oeyras about it, who told me in 
confidence that such a proposal had been made to him, 
but as it could serve no purpose but to cause a ferment- 
ation among the clergy, and his Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty having no manner of intention to alter any point 
of religion, it had been rejected.” 

The - following are some of the occurrences of this 
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period. In 1761, the Marquis of Fronteira, one of the 
lords of the bedchamber to the Queen, having incurred 
the displeasure of the King, was ordered to retire to 
ijrouvea, in the province of Beira. In the following 
year, Dom Rodrigo de Noronha, general of the Portu- 
guese infantry, was sent prisoner to the castle of 
Peniche. 

The second daughter of Pombal was contracted in 
marriage to Dom Christov^o de Vilhena, a nephew of 
Dom Luis da Cunha. 

In the month of March, 1764, Pombal was very 
seriously ill at Salvaterra, and in the course of the year, 
was again confined from the eifects of a blow, which 
brought a considerable quantity of humour into one of 
his legs. 

In the May following, the Cufetoui-houfee was burnt 
down, with a loss of 500,000/. 

Pombal’s oldest son, Heniy, was married in August, 
1764, to Donna Maria Antonia de Mcnezes. 

In December of this year, six judges of the Court of 
Rela^^o at Lisbon, and ten at Oporto, were dismissed 
from their office for various malpractices of whicli they 
were guilty. 

On the 22nd of the same month, Mr. Hay writes : 

“ There was a public execution of several criminals, who 
were brought out some time ago from Cabo Verde, and 
were tried before the Regedor, or Lord Chief Justice, 
in the Court of Rela^do, for the murder of John Vieira 
d’ Andrade, the Judge of those islands, the 13th of De- 
cember, 1762. The principal person concerned in this 
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cruel murder was Antonio de Barros Bezerra d’Oli- 
veira^ a colonel in the army, who before had made 
attempts to poison the judge ; but this not taking effect, 
he, with several others, broke open his doors at night, 
and murdered and robbed him. His sentence was, that 
he should be dragged through the city at a horse’s tail 
to the gallows, and there be hanged. Nine others were 
hanged the same day. One died in prison. The heads 
of all these criminals are to be sent to the island, and 
exposed in the town of Villa da Praia. Seven others 
were sentenced to be whipjjed through the streets; 
others to be transported, and one pardoned. Part of 
the sentence being the confiscation of effects, his Most 
Faithful Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant 
the same to the widow and children of the deceased 
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riTAPTER XV. 

All intclli^CTJt Portuguese admit that tlie arqul- 
«.ition of the South American colonies, and the 
discovery of the gold mines, as previousl) re- 
marked, j)roved the ruin of their country. For, 
the incredible quantities of gold and silver that 
were annually imported from Brazil, rendered the 
people unfit for the 'steady improvement and 
encouragement of their indigenous products ; 
since the most enterprising and active abandoned 
their homes in the search aftcT those rapidly 
accumulated fortunes, which the slow operations 
of continuous industry neither promised nor 
afforded. It was in this tottering condition, as 
we have already seen, that Pombal found his 
country, wVien the fields were either totally 
uncultivated, or lying in long fallows ; and the 
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natural resources neglected or forgotten to such 
an extent, that Portugal, which formerly had 
exported corn, was now dependent on other 
nations for that necessary article of food. 

It does not enter into the plan of this memoir, 
nor is this a fitting place, to attempt to trace the 
steps by which the Portuguese South American 
Colonics threw off tlie domination of the mother 
country. A very little reflection Avill enable us 
to perceive how impossible it was for an im- 
poverished and decaying nation to hold in sub- 
jection a populous, thriving, and industrious 
colony, to which it was indebted for support, and 
almost for its existence as a government. And 
in this circumstance we may probably discover 
sufficient ground for the declaration of inde- 
pendence, without speculating upon more re- 
mote causes, such as the alleged intrigues of 
the British government, which many very noisy 
politicians in Portugal presume to have led to 
the dismemberment of that empire. This is one 
of the numerous absurdities in the mouths of the 
Anti-Anglican Portuguese, who desire nothing 
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more ardently than to see the alliance hetweeA 
England and Portugal at an end, and their 
country a prey to foreign invasion or domestic 
anarchy. And as the mention of the condition 
of the country during the period immediately 
anterior to the ministry of Pombal has, as it 
were, brought the subject of agriculture — the 
first and most useful of sciences — before us, I 
shall venture to make a few remarks on the 
present state of tillage in Portugal, because they 
will serve to show that much of the distresses of 
her people is owing to their own lack of industry 
and want of knowledge, and not, as some vainly 
imagine, to the nature of the soil, or the intrigues 
of England. 

It is scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that agriculture is nearly in the some con- 
dition as it was some hundreds of years since. 
The various means which science has pointed 
out, and experience confirmed, for improving and 
fertilizing land, are totally unknown. All the 
implements ^smployed in tillage are of the most 
nncoutlt and barbarous construction; manure is 
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sddom employed and scantily supplied, while 
poor lands are often obliged to be left fallow for 
several years consecutively. In the northern 
wine provinces, the culture of the vine, which is 
best suited to the soil, being encouraged, the 
lands are well tilled, and in many parts highly 
cultivated ; consequently the country is well 
populated and thickly sprinkled with villages. 
In the province of Minfao, according to the 
census of 1801, there are 341 persons to the 
square mile (Italian), whilst in Estremadura 
there are but 90, and in the ^lemtejo only 39 ; 
and yet Estremadura and Alemtejo are not 
deficient in fertile land for supporting a large 
population, if their resources were fully de- 
veloped. In fact, those who are qualified to 
make such calculations, and whose opinions are 
entitled to respect, have as^rtained that the sml 
of Portugal is capable of supplying fiiod for a 
population of ten millions; while at psesent 
only one half of the available lands are under 
cultivation. 

In the districts around and about Oporto, so 
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peculiarly adapted to the culture of the iine lAd 
the production of the richest wines, the dstabligli- 
ment of the Oporto Company gave great en- 
couragement to agriculture. But that company' 
is now abolished ; and it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that while its abolition 
ruined man}^ , it advantaged no one. 

While Pombal fostered the cultivation of 
the vine on soils suitable to its growth, he did 
not neglect the attempt to render his country 
independent of the supply of wheat from foreign 
states. Some of the best arable lands, which 
were totally unfit for the purpose, he found 
planted with vines, that produced only a sour 
wine of trifling value. To prevent this mis- 
application of so much valuable soil, he took ad- 
vantage of an old law of March 17th, 1691, to 
restore them to thdr primitive uses. This law 
provided for the proper planting and sowing of 
all the lands on the banks of the T^^s, together 
witii aU the wide open country that extended 
on eilher sid) 9 . But the formers had ixmtrrved 
to evad^ thb law ; and land, that would have 
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been otherwise fertile and valuable, was rendered 
by unskilful husbandry nearly barren and un- 
productive. 

To restore these soils to their legitimate con- 
dition, Pombal published his celebrated decree, 
dated 26th October, 1765, which directed so 
many vines to be rooted up in the space of three 
months from the date of the decree, and the 
lands to be sown with corn. It is not to be 
supposed that an act apparently arbitrary and 
coercive, unless the motives and reasons by 
which Pombal was impelled, are properly en- 
quired into and examined, would pass without 
remarks and without censure. And accordingly 
numerous were the attacks and frequent the 
complaints urged against the minister. Many 
of these were futile, some dictated by jealousy, 
and all characterised by injustice. For it must 
be borne in mind what the nature and consti- 
tution of the government of Portugal was at 
the period of which we are speaking, and that 
occasional exertions of prerogative had become 
absolutely necessary, not only for the good go- 
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vemment, but even for the conservatieai of t|»e 
state; and that it was no new decree on the 
part of Pombal, but merely the enforcement of 
a law which had l)een enacted^ long before his 
time. This, however, is but one of the many 
cases in which writers have thoughtlessly blamed 
this statesman without a due examination of 
facts, and have censured his measures without 
understanding their objects ; nor ran it be matter 
of surprise that what knaves invented, fools 
readily believed. The lands thus ordered to be 
sown with com comprised the Lizirias from the 
Sacavem river to Villa Nova da Rainha ; the 
banks of the Tagus and the plains of Vallada, 
Santarem, and Golgao ; together with the banks, 
of the rivers Mondego and Vouga. Walled 
quintas, heights and declivities, and such places, 
where the vine enjoyed a good reputation, were 
excepted from this law. Where the land on the 
banks of the rivers was not suited to the growth 
of corn, two or more rows of trees were ordered 
to be planted. Thus, by restoring these lands 
to their natural cultivation, a sour and profit- 
D 3 
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less Yintage was exchanged for a valuable and 
abundant harvest. 

If it could have been shown (which, by the 
way, was never attempted) that the vines grown 
on these lands could have been improved, and that 
a more rich and generous wine could have been 
made ; or, that by new treaties, and judicious 
alliances with foreign states, Portugal could 
have disposed of her large stock of wines, it would 
certainly have contributed both to the satisfaction 
of the minister, and to the advantage of the 
country, to direct all the energies of agriculture 
to that branch of industry. But Pombal saw 
that these two things WTre impossible; and 
when it is remembered that the wines grown on 
these lands were of a poor and wretched quality, 
we may reasonably conclude that the minister 
did the best that could have been done for the 
country, under the circumstances in which it 
was placed. 

To encourage still further the cultivation of 
wheat, Potnbal in the same year appointed Luiz 
Ferraris, Intendant-General, with a salary of two 
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contos, to examine into the condition of the land 
of the Alemtejo, and to report on the best meand 
of improving the agriculture in that province. 
Ferraris was also directed to procure a statement 
of the application of all soils throughout the 
country, and to ascertain what quantity of land 
was in culti 'nation, and what was the nature of 
its produce. These directions were given not 
only with a view to acquire such statistical in- 
formation as should enable Pombal to introduce 
improvements in agriculture, and thus develope 
the latent resources of the country; but with 
the intention of imposing a capitation tax in 
all the provinces of the kingdom. 

The Portuguese, as I have before remarked, 
when possessed of opulent colonies, and enjoying 
the means of purchasing, with Brazilian gold, the 
necessaries of life, neglec*ted to encourage their 
manufactures; so that in the reign of John V. 
they seemed more a college of monks and nuns, 
than a nation of merchants and traders. Food 
and clothing were supplied them from foreign 
countries- ; and, by the celebrated Methuen 
D 4 
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Treaty of 1703, England was permitted to export 
her woollen goods to Portugal, on condition of 
receiving Portuguese wines in return, at a duty 
of one third per cent, less than was charged on 
those of France. 

But it must not be imagined that all the gold 
of the country went to England ; on the contrary, 
England took in exchange for the merchandise 
she seTit, more native produce of Portugal than 
did all other nations put together. However, 
it cannot be denied that Portugal was drained of 
her gold, and almost exhausted. Among others, 
the Pope had his share. Eighteen thousand 
cruzados were sent annually to St. Peter’s as a 
donation.* To afford some idea of the immense 
sums of gold with which Portugal at that period 
(from 169(5 to 1726) supplied the other nations 
of Europe, it is sufficient to add, that one 
hundred millions sterling entered her ports ; yet 

* Lord Kinnoul informs us, in a despatch dated August, 

1760, ** The r<>venue which the Pope drew from this country 
is computed to have amounted to no less than 200,000/. an- 
nually.” 
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in 1754 all the specie in the kingdom did imk 
amount to a million, whilst the nation vrm 
burdened with a debt of three millions. Even at 
the present day, it is said, nearly half a million 
is annually taken out of the country by the 
Gallicians or OallegoSj who do the labour, both 
in the capitrl and in the provinces, which the 
Portuguese are unable or unwilling to perform 
for themselves. 

Pombal, soon after he became connected with 
the administration of affairs, attempted to prevent 
this continual abstraction of specie from the 
kingdom. For this purpose he issued a decree, 
prohibiting gold and precious stones, imported 
from the colonies, to be exported without per- 
mission. He had hoped that by this measure 
he would <*ompel the foreign trader to exchange 
his merchandise for Portuguese produce. But 
the principle upon which he founded his hopes 
was fallacious and no good resulted from 
the scheme. Another plan to preserve the 
circulating medium of the country, based on 
wiser principles, was laid down in 1755, after the 
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great earthquake, and in part carried into elSFect. 
This was the example set by the King and his 
courtiers, of wearing a very coarse kind of 
woollen cloth, of home manufacture; and, as 
clothing of all kinds was at that period extremely 
high-priced, it did, in some respects, encourage 
the productive industry of the country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

During the entire period of Pombars adminis- 
tration, the complaints of the foreign merchants 
resident in Portugal form an important part of 
the difficulties he had to encounter. The esta- 
blishment of the Wine and otl\er Companies, 
excited the continual anger and jealousy of all 
such as were not immediate participators in the 
profits. Volume after volume of remonstrances, 
as Pombal himself informs us, were forwarded to 
the British government from the English mer- 
chants and traders established at Lisbon and 
Oporto ; and these complaints became the subject 
of repeated controversies between the Portuguese 
minister and the English envoys. In all of these, 
Pombal continued inflexibly to support his plans, 
and the system which he had conceived when he 
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first entered the ministry. In a despatch ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, Mr. Hay thus elucidates the projects 
of the Portuguese Government. 

“ March 18th, 1763. After giving your Lord- 
ship the substance of the conferences I have had 
with the Count d’Oeyras upon commercial 
points, I take the liberty to lay before your 
Lordshq) what <i{^ars to me to be the system 
adopted by him. 

“ The Count d’Oeyras, from his first entering 
into the minutry, took into consideration the 
state of the trade of Portugal. He found the 
commerdal treaties with foreign nations had all 
been made soon after the house of Bragan 9 a came 
to the crown, and at a time when the King, 
wanting the countenance and protection o£ fo- 
reign powers against the kingdmuof Spain, made 
many concestions in those treaties, little advan- 
tageous to this kingdom. He found fordgners of 
an nations established in Portugal, who receive 
tiieir mandumdiae and sell it to the Portugume, 
tithear ifbr ithe home consumptiim or that of the 
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Brazils; so that he looks upon the PoMaigiKse 
merchants here as no more than shopkee^ars, and 
the Brazil merchants no more than commissaries 
or factors to the foreig[ners. And at Oporto, the 
English merchants established there bought the 
Tvines directly from the frrmer, and reified all 
the benefit and profit from the trade of this 
article. 

This put this minister upon a schone to pot 
the trade into the hands of the natives, and to 
make them the importers and wholesale dealers 
in foreign goods, and to throw into their hands 
the profits arising from the exportation of wines. 
The great difficulty was the finding men of 
substance and credit sufficient to undertalce this 
* wholesale trade. There being v^ few of these, 
he entered upon the project of forming tradiz^ 
(xmapanies. That of MaranhSo and Grand.'Pazi 
was the first, andaineethatthetJisadeof Peniam> 
buna. These oo&ipaiues aneenooaMgedby maiqr 
extranrdinary piivilegeB and powers. All those 
wlw take ootMfls u the Conpany axe oonntaaaiiead 
and protected, and those who do not ans kuind 
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Upon in a very disagreeable light. It is a doubted 
point whether these companies will succeed in 
time of peace. If they should, they must become 
the importers of all foreign commodities, and 
thus in time make it uimecessary for any foreign 
merchants to reside here. 

“ The establishment of the Wine Company at 
Oporto appears to be upon the same plan, of 
encouraging the natives to take that trade into 
their own hands. And their privileges and 
statutes are so extensive, that they give room for 
foreign merchants to trade only in the manner 
the Company thinks proper. 

“ Therefore it appears plain that the design is 
to establish an active trade among the subjects 
of Portugal, and to make foreign factors useless. 
And hitherto all the extraordinary events which 
have happened in this kingdom during the present 
reign — events which have been far irom giving 
any idea of independency — have notwithstanding 
not been able to divert this minister from the 
prosecution of his scheme of forming an active 


commerce. 
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“ He allows that England is the only proper 
and natural ally of Portugal, and he admits, with 
propriety, that the defensive treaties make up to 
Portugal the disadvantages of the commercial 
treaties.” 

“ This minister has undoubtedly great and 
avowed abilities ; but I am afraid it will be found 
that the foundation he has to build upon is too 
narrow for the superstructure of his plan. The 
subjects of Portugal have not funds of their own 
sufficient to carry on the trade upon their own 
account.” 

Such were the patriotic plans of Pombal, which 
he steadily pursued to the latest hour of his 
administration, and which he succeeded in ac- 
complishing, notwithstanding the misgivings ex- 
pressed in the concluding part of this letter. 

In a subsequent despatch from the same 
minister, dated February 18th, 1766, the charac- 
ter and intentions of Pombal are still further 
described and explained. “I don’t know,” says 
the writer, “ a more upright man than the 

VOL. II. E 
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Count d’OejTRB, nor a man more thoroughly at- 
tached to the alliance between Great Britain and 
Portugal. 

“ When he first came into the ministry, he 
undertook to put the trade upon a better footing. 
Whether he thought the foreigners in general, or 
the English in particular, enjoyed too much, and 
the natives too little, he has undoubtedly made 
several innovations. But I firmly believe he 
does not imagine that he has advised any thing 
that every sovereign has not a right to do, inde- 
pendent of treaties, within his own dominions. 
Many of these establishments are hurtful even to 
the subjects, but he is so steady to his point, 
that he will persist in them to the last. He is 
equally firm in his political system. He has 
often told me that he is sensiUe Portugal cannot 
supply the Brazils ; therefore they must have re- 
course to some foreign nation, and no nation more 
proper tiian Great Britain, which has always 
been the natural ally of Portugal, and has an 
interest in supporting that alliance, which other 
nations have not. He » not fond of the French ; 
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and his idea of independency will not suffer hioi 
to listen to any proposals of close connections 
with the Spaniards. And a man of his spirit 
does not easily forget the clftitempt with whudl 
this nation was treated in being made the first 
and immediate object of the Pacte de Famille.” 

The value I'ombal placed on the British alli- 
ance is still more fully developed in a subsequent 
despatch, dated March Ist, 1766. “ The Count 
d’Oeyras began by saying that as long as he had 
been in the King’s service, he had known many 
attempts to separate this kingdom from its alliance 
with England, a project which the French have 
had in view ever since Lewis the Fourteenth’s 
time, and in which they almost succeeded by a 
negotiati<m in the year 1745, which he put a 
stop to, being that year come from England to 
Lisbon upon leave.” * * • * “ He ended by saying 
that these matters admitted of no difficulty; 
that England and Portugal were like man and 
wife, who might have little domestic disputes 
among themselves, but if anybody else came to 

B 2 
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disturb the peace of the family, they would join 
tb defend it. 

“ The King has, ever since the beginning of 
his reign, acted a steady uniform part. The 
Count d’Oeyras, who has been in public business 
these eight and twenty years, knows perfectly 
well the value of the alliance of Great Britain, 
and has often said that our nation is the only one 
who has a constant interest in an alliance with 
Portugal, and which is thereby rendered recipro- 
cal. The French can have none. 

“ The Count d’Oeyras has the entire manage- 
ment of the affairs of this kingdom. He carries 
a high hand, and makes all ranks of people stand 
in awe of him; therefore, of course, must have 
many enemies. But he preserves the entire con- 
fidence of his royal master, and, to say the truth, 
with aU his faults, is the only man in this king- 
dom proper to be at the head of affairs. He is 
now better in his health than he was before his last 
dangerous illness ; and, being naturally a robust 
man, he may live many years, for I take his age to 
be about sixty-six. Should any accident happen 
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to the Count, it is difficult to say who wondd suc- 
ceed him, or what turn the aflFairs of the coun- 
ti7 might take. Therefore, the present system 
seems to depend upon the KJing’s life and his.” 

At the same time that we perceive, from these 
extracts, how highly Pombal valued the alliance 
with England in a political point of view, it is 
evident that he was steadily determined on sup- 
porting the commercial companies which he had 
established, and the independence of his govern- 
ment in the regulation of its internal aflFairs. In 
vain Mr. Hay remonstrated, and urged the pre- 
tensions of the British merchants — Pombal was 
inexorable. At length Mr. Lyttleton was sent 
out to Lisbon with very detailed instructions 
from his government, to demand redress for 
various specific grievances complained of by the 
subjects of Great Britain. 

Shortly after the arrival of this minister, in 
the month of August, 1767, he presented a long 
list of complaints against various decrees that 
had been enacted during Dom Joseph’s reign, 
and various innovations that had been made in 
E 3 
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the cjommercial regulations of the kingdom. 
Most of them being frivolous, and many in- 
admissible, Pombal replied to them at various 
times, and skilfully exonerated his government 
from the charge of having arbitrarily interfered 
with the privileges or immunities obtained by 
treaty or otherwise for English subjects carrying 
on trade in Portugal ; at the same time firmly 
refusing to acknowledge privileges or exemptions 
inconsistent with the constitution and inde- 
pendence of his country, or with those necessary 
laws which were enacted for the administration 
of the domestic affairs of the kingdom. And he 
further declared, that unusual cases rescmd all 
former promises and contracts ; and that publiy 
necessity, when it occurs, constitutes the supreme 
law. 

Amongst the great variety of complaints 
which were preferred on the authority of the 
British merchants resident in Lisbon, one of the 
principal was directed against the establishment of 
the Maranhao and Grand Pard Company, and of 
that of Pernambuco and Paraiba. 
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It was stated, that in consequence of many 
Portuguese merchants, who formerly were per- 
mitted to trade to these places, being no longer 
suffered to continue this commerce, the English 
were unable to recover the money that was 
owing to them for goods which they had advanced 
on credit. Complaints were made of the ex- 
clusive privileges granted to these companies; 
and it was asserted, that the trade to the colonies 
had fallen off in consequence. 

To these charges Pombal replied by satb- 
factorily proving that, before these companies 
were established, the natives of the South 
American provinces, labouring under the grossest 
, ignorance and barbarism, consumed few or no 
manufactured goods; that they had no products 
even of the land to offer in exchange for such 
goods, agriculture being almost unknown to 
them; so that it was not probable mercantile 
speculation could have been previously directed 
to countries so wretched and so barbarous ; but 
that already, since the fostering care of his Most 
B 4 
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Faithfill Majesty had been extended towards them, 
there were no less than twenty vessels at all 
seasons lying in the Tagus engaged in the com- 
merce of Pard and Maranhao. He concluded by 
saying that this was but the complaint of a few 
interested individuals, for that the English nation 
had no cause to complain of, or even reason to 
regret, the establishment of the companies ; since 
by it the demand for British manufactures had 
greatly increased, while at the same time they 
were purchased by solvent companies, and not by 
speculating individuals liable to ruin and insol- 
vency on the slightest failure of enterprise or 
absence of remittance. 

By the secret article of the treaty of 1654 
between England and Portugal, it had been 
stipulated, “ that the people and inhabitants of 
England, &c. shall not pay more duties and taxes 
than only in the following manner : viz. that 
the English goods, merchandise, and manufactures 
shall never exceed 23 per cent, on their valuation 
for the payment of the duties ; and they shall be 
favourably valued according to the regimen of 
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the Custom-house, and the ancient laws of the 
kingdom.” 

Shortly after the earthquake, a duty of four 
per cent, had been voluntarily proposed, by the 
piincipal Portuguese tnerchants, on all goods en- 
tering the country, the amount of which duty was 
to be expresely devoted to rebuilding the Custom- 
house and the otherprincipal public edifices which 
had been destroyed. It was further declared that 
the tax should be levied upon the real value of 
the merchandise, and not upon the old and 
former valuation. 

This, the English declared, was in contradiction 
to the letter of the treaty just quoted ; but Poinbal 
so skilfully rebutted their statements, by re- 
ferring to the tariff of fixed duties, which had 
become now so favourable to the English, since 
the value of money had declined, that, fin<fing 
themselves touching on dangerous ground, they 
wisely let this question quietly drop. 

The other complaints were, respecting the 
abridgment of the authority of the Judge Con- 
servator': of the decree which made the acAiom 
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of the trading companies a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts: of increased fees levied on 
British shipping, and paid to various public 
officers : of the laws against the exportation of 
gold: in short, of a variety of rimilar grievances, 
which, whether real or imaginary, need not detain 
us long. 

In every conference on this subject with the 
British minister, Pombal continued incessantly 
to attach the highest importance to the alliance 
and a good understanding with England. After 
one of these, Mr. Ljrttleton writes as follows : — 
“ The Count d’Oeyras thought the mutual in- 
terest which bound England and Portugal to- 
gether in so close an union was a security to us 
superior to all treaties. That when treaties are 
concluded, the princes who make them consult 
the general interest of the kingdoms, and not the 
account-books of individual merchants. That in 
the sentiments he knew his court was, it was 
impossible she could have any serious difference 
with Great Britain, however particular men, 
who thought their private interests affected. 
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might complain. And, that he did not doubt, 
founding our proceedings on the basis of that 
national friendship, we should soon settle every 
thing in a satisfactory mann^.” 

At this period, Pombal’s ill health was a cause 
of coiisiderabie delay ip arranging these long* 
pending questions. He had been for some years 
past subject to disorders in his legs ; but in the 
mouth of January, 1768, he was very severely 
afflicted with a tumour near the ankle, which 
was attributed to a hurt he received from his 
stirrup in getting on .horseback at Azeitao, and 
which he took no notice of until it became 
so bad that surgical assistance was indispensably 
necessary. This illness lasted nearly four months, 
during which time, Pombal was several times 
blooded, and so much reduced in strength, that 
he was quite unable to continue his conferences 
with Mr. Lyttleton ; and no one was able to 
supply his place. Indeed, a short extract from 
another despatch, written at this time, will show 
that the management of the whole country, both 
in its internal and foreign relations, was entirdiy 
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in the hands of Pombal, and tinder his sole 
guidance. 

It may not be improper to acquaint your 
Lordship with the manner of doing business 
here. The Count d’Oeyras has the entire con- 
fidence of his master. Dr Cunha never takes the 
least step without conferring with the Count. 
There are here no under secretaries ; and none 
of the clerks of the office admitted to any con- 
fidence, further than the papers set before them, 
and no one is to know what the other is about. 
The fixed salary of each clerk is very near 200/. 
per annum; the first clerk abouE 300/., besides 
rewards of sinecure places to those who do any 
particular service. So that there are some of 
the clerks have six or eight hundred, or a 
thousand pounds a year. But if any should be 
suspected of the least breach of trust, they have 
nothing to expect but a dungeon. Thus, all 
business remaining in the Count's breast, and 
the ample rewards he gives to his clerks, with 
the awe they stand in of punishment, shut the 
door entirely to all hopes of any secret in- 
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telligence from that quarter, more than the 
Count pleases to communicate himself.”' 

It was the constant and darling wish of 
Pombal’s heart, to leave his country in as great 
a state of independency as was possible; and it 
was upon this point that his enemies sought most 
constantly lO annoy him, by representing Por- 
tugal as a slave to England, in the same manner 
as a factious party at Lisbon in our own days 
has endeavoured to disunite the two countries. 
Most violent pamphlets were often published and 
circulated in London, with a view of bringing 
down odium on the conduct of the Portuguese 
government. Pombal complained to Mr. Lyttle- 
ton that his enemies “ filled the public papers of 
London with invectives against Portugal, to 
make the most ancient and constant ally of the 
crown of England as odious to the common 
people of Great Britain, as Great Britain would 
have been odfious to the common people 
Portugal, from the want of competent know- 
ledge, if his Most Faithful Majesty had not 
opportunely suppressed it:” — alluding to a cer- 
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tain political tract which the Jesuits had en- 
deavoured to circulate in Portugal. 

Mr. Lyttleton was not successful in arranging 
these commercial <hfferences before his de- 
parture; and he was succeeded in the month of 
January, 1772, by Mr. Robert Walpole, who 
went out to Lisbon with a document containing 
no less than 127 pages, entitled, “ Draft of a 
Reply to be read at a Conference with the 
Minister.” 

We win not follow the course of the ne- 
gotiations. The continued illness of Pombal 
was one great obstacle to their completion. The 
nature of the claims themselves, and the vo- 
luminous despatches by which they were sup- 
ported, likewise precluded the possibility of an 
early settlement. Pombal, however, applied all 
his energies to the discussion, until, after a period 
of years, some points havu^ been rediproesUy 
conceded, and others mutually abandoned, the 
subjects of contention descended to the hands 
of other statesmen unconnected with these Me- 
moirs. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The order promulgated in 1760, by which all 
Portuguese subjects were commanded to leave 
the Ecclesiastical States, aiid those of his Ho^ 
liness to evacuate Portugal, having been strictly 
enforced, an accommodation between the two 
courts seemed impossible ; especially as no com- 
munication or correspondence was permitted 
between them, and a strict prohibition had been 
issued against having recourse to Rome for any 
bull or dispensation. 

The spiritual weapons, with which the Popes 
were accustomed to strike terror into the bosoms 
of their opponents, began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to lose much of their original influence. 
The right which they claimed of direct inter- 
ference over all the kingdoms upon earth,’* was 
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as vain, and as unmeaning, as the pretensions of 
the Chinese Emperor to relationship with the 
sun and moon. 

Even the most servile worshippers of power 
soon begin to despise lofty pretensions based on 
inadequate foundations. The prince who as- 
sumes grandeur, or pretends to political power, 
and possesses neither the coffers of wealth nor 
the energies of armies, will naturally become the 
laughing-stock of his friends and the tool of his 
enemies. What man, however he may venerate 
the spiritual authority of the Pope, would’ ven- 
ture to affirm, in the broad daylight of this 
intellectual sera, as was gravely done by the 
older writers, that “ Papa cst supra jus, contra 
jus, et extra jus;’^ or that “ potest de injustitift, 
facere justitiam.'^ Could the force of folly go 
further? Or is it surprising, when such mon- 
strous sentiments were inculcated and supported, 
that the Sec of Rome should have sunk into its 
present insignificancy, or that the successor of 
St. Peter should have been led captive to a 
foreign country by a Corsican adventurer? 
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The Jesuits throughout Europe, but especially 
at Rome, were not idle in endeavouring to 
blacken the characters of Dom Joseph and 
his faithful minister. Fals<^oods, libels, satires, 
misrepresentations, — every means that malice 
could devise, — were adopted to accomplish this 
purpose ; while volume on volume was published 
by those rebel ecclesiastics under pretence of 
defending themselves, but with the more real 
object of casting odium on the government of 
his Most Faithful Majesty, 

In a despatch from tjie Portuguese minister, 
then resident at Vienna, dated April 8th, 1759, 
we find the following account of their success. 
“ The falsehoods propagated by the Jesuits at 
Rome, and in other parts of Italy, find their 
way to Vienna. Last Thursday an assembling 
of the troops in Lisbon was reported ; ^that 
they had burnt the city, and obliged the king to 
seek refuge in England ; and that M. de Carvalho 
was massacred, And in another despatch, 
dated August 3d, 1760, the same writer states: 

The Jesuits report that their persecution in 
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Lisbon arose from their having opposed the 
abolition of the Inquisition, and the marriage of 
the princess with the Duke of Cumberland.” 
And still further to show to what a pitch their 
infamous calumnies reached, the minister writes 
to his government in a subsequent despatch, 
dated March 8th, 1761: “The Jesuits invent 
and falsify as usual, and have propagated a 
rumour that the King our sovereign has con- 
voked all the prelates to a synod in Lisbon, 
in order to change the religion of the country.” 

Such were the means employed to render 
Dom Joseph and his minister odious throughout 
Europe; and from such sources were compiled 
the volumes that describe the history of those 
passing events. But these works now slumber 
as quietly and as undisturbed, as the authors 
who composed them. 

Neither Dom Joseph nor his minister were to 
be intimidated, or driven from the positions they 
had taken, by Jesuit intrigues or spiritual 
threats. Pombal's sentiments at this period are 
aptly expressed in a despatch from Lord Einnoul, 
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dated June 21st, 1760, ‘‘ The Count d^Oeyras 

told me ^ that he himself had written a^private 
letter to the King of Portugal’s minister at 
Rome, that he might tell th^ Cardinal Secretary 
Torregiani, that if his Holiness chose to push 
things to extremity and break with the King of 
Portugal, the only consequence of the rupture 
would be, that whenever a nuncio from the 
P6po should return to Lisbon, he would come 
thither in the same manner and with the same 
authority as to Paris or Vienna; that the King 
would maintain the authority of his crown ; that 
all the usurpations, which had been introduced 
by the See of Rome and their nuncios into 
Portugal, would be abolished ; that we did not live 
in the fifteenth century ; that the limits of the 
ecclesiastical and temporal power and their re- 
spective jurisdictions were well known and easily 
to be settled; and that as to the manner in 
which the disposal of ecclesiastical benefices 
should be conducted, the Court of Spain had 
already shown a precedent.’ This step, I be- 
lieve, has stunned and astonished many, who 
F 3 
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never thought to have seen such a measure taken 
in Portugal ; and there are, who doubt whether 
the king of Portugal’s ministers will be able to 
carry him with success through this dispute with 
the Court of Rome. But, for my part, I am of 
opinion, that if the Count d’0e3Tas continues in 
power (which I make no doubt he will as long 
as the King and he live), he will, by his firmness 
and resolution, get the better of the Court of 
Rome (which, if the King but remain steady, 
wiU be forced at last to make terms), and 
reduce the usurped authority of the Pope in 
this kingdom. And I told him, if he did so, he 
would add new dignity and authority to the 
crown, and eminently contribute to the hap- 
piness of his fellow subjects and the welfare of 
his country.” 

Pombal lost no time in contriving measures 
to effect the patriotic objects suggested in the 
concluding paragraph of the foregoing despatch. 
A decree dated February 17th, 1761, confiscated 
all the property of the Jesuits in Portugal, and 
negotiations were opened with other courts of 
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Europe for the suppression of the Society in 
their dominions. In the mean time, the Spanish 
government anxiously offered its mediation to 
bring about a reconciliatioi) between the courts 
of Rome and Lisbon. Some hopes were en- 
tertained that its oflfers would have been suc- 
cessful, on the occasion of the Prince of Beira's 
birth, when Dom Joseph wrote to his Holiness 
t&* inform him of th^ event, and in reply received 
the custpmary answer. But these negotiations 
were on a sudden impeded by the bad under- 
standing which sprung up between Spain and 
Portugal, and which terminated in hostilities. 
And, independent of those which have been 
already enumerated, additional subjects of con- 
tention arose to continue and widen the breach 
between the governments of Lisbon and Rome. 

It will be recollected that, in the manifesto 
published by the Court of Lisbon against the 
Court of Rome, one of the causes of complaint 
was respecting the resignation of the Archbishop 
of Bahia, as the Pope had professed to disbelieve 
the fact, notwithstanding Dom Joseph’s assurance 
F 4 
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of its truth. Besides this, the appointment of 
his successor had been declared by his Holiness 
null and void. Pombal, however, was determined 
to support the authority and independence of his 
sovereign, and consequently ordered the newly 
appointed archbishop to proceed immediately to 
his diocese, and at the same time filled up the 
episcopal chair of Angola, which had become 
vacant by the appointment of its late occupant 
to the See of Bahia. Both these prelates, there- 
fore, proceeded to their respective Sees, Avith 
directions to govern in the mean time as vicars- 
general, until their election should be confirmed 
by the Pope. 

About this period, 1765, an event occurred 
which still more fuUy disclosed the nefarious 
principles and infamous intrigues of the Jesuits. 
When the Spanish galleon, the Hermione, was 
taken by the “ Active ” English frigate off the 
coast of Portugal, a chest of papers was thrown 
overboard, and driven by the waves to the port 
of Lagos in the Algarves. It was immediately 
forwarded to, and opened in the presence of, 
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Dom Joseph. Among other despatches from 
the Provincial of the Jesuits in Peru to the 
General of the Society, a packet was found, the 
seal of which the King hupself broke. Without 
entering into any particulars, it will suffice to 
say, that this document was found to contain 
the most important, the most pernicious, and 
the most secret mysteries of the Society. 

‘ A despatch from Mr. Hay, written in the 
course of this year, may be quoted as an im- 
partial exposition of the extravagant fanaticism 
by which the supporters of the Jesuits en- 
deavoured to discredit the salutary measures 
of the minister. 

“ The .emissaries of the Jesuits endeavour 
to work upon the minds of the people, by 
persuading them that this kingdom is under 
the immediate chastisement of Heaven, and may 
expect some direful calamity. That as our 
Saviour’s sufferings were for the redemption of 
mankind in general, so the present sufferings 
of the Jesuits are for the reclaiming of ^Portugal 
from its present errors, and which cannot be 
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safe unless it returns to them (the Jesuits). 
These and such-like absurdities impose greatly 
upon an ignorant people, who have for their 
teachers but a very ignorant set of clergy; but 
which the ministers seem determined to put a 
stop to as much as possible.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the storm that was 
thus gathering in Portugal against the Jesuits, 
and which shortly spread itself over other parts 
of Europe, and the manifest necessity for the 
abolition of this Society, which had now ren- 
dered itself notorious and hateful for its pre- 
tensions, its intrigues, and its crimes ; its mem- 
bers had the address to procure from Clement 
XIII. in 1765, the famous Bull A^ostolicum 
Pascendi Munus, which confirmed both the 
institution of the Order itself, and the authority 
of those Bulls and Briefs which the Parliament 
of Paris had decreed should be publicly burned : 
and though all communication between Por- 
tugal and Rome was strictly forbidden, means 
were found to introduce copies of it into the 
former country. This impolitic conduct of the 
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Pope added fuel to the fire. It was both his 
policy and his interest at this critical inoment, 
when the annihilation of the Jesuits was certain 
and inevitable, to take the lead, and by judicious 
measures gently to suppress a falling body, 
whose actions and conduct had been not only 
disgraceful to mankind, but hostile to that 
religion, the supreme head of which still con- 
tinued to protect them. But such is the blind- 
ness and obstinacy of kings and governors, that 
few know how to yield at the right moment to 
the just pretensions of their subjects ! 

It may be curious to learn the opinions enter- 
tained of the Jesuits, and the light in which 
they were viewed by the Austrian government, 
during this important period of their history. 
We have already seen, in a former chapter, the 
means employed by the minister of Maria Theresa 
to deprive them of the education of the youth 
in her dominions ; nor can any person, however 
favourably inclined towards that religious Order, 
pretend to doubt the justice and expediency of 
the measures then taken. 
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In a despatch dated April 2nd, 1758 (Portu- 
guese Legation, Vienna), the minister "writes 
“ The Emperor spoke to me of the Jesuits in 
Brazil, and declared their crimes most horrible.” 

February 25th, 1759. “ The Jesuits in Vienna 

do not speak with the same liberty as in other 
places (concerning the Aveiro conspiracy),becau8e 
they are afraid of this Court.” 

March 4th, 1759. “ The Jesuits had procured 
a false translation of the sentence on the Aveiro 
conspirators to be inserted in the Vienna Gazette. 
The Archbishop, Count Migazzi, sent for the 
editor, and threatened to punish him, if he did 
not immediately give a true one.” 

March 18th, 1759. “ The Archbishop, having 
forbidden all allusion to the Jesuits in the pulpits 
and confessionals in his diocese, has ordered one 
preacher who disobeyed his orders to retire from 
Vifenna.” “ The Count Chotek, president of the 
bank, informed me that the Jesuits have 400,000 
florins in the bank of Vienna.” 

March 8th, 1761. “ The Empress has ordered, 
that all the universities which the Jesuits have 
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hitherto governed, in her hereditary dominions, 
should be put in the same state 'witL that of 
Vienna, that is, with Benedictine, Dominican, and 
Augustine professors. This determination, ex> 
ecuted in Bohemia and Hungary, has very much 
mortified the Society.” 

December 18th, 1763. “A letter from Munich 
states, that the Elector has driven away his 
Jesuit confessor, for having meddled with civil 
and political affairs.” 

May 30th, 1767. “ The Empress Queen has 
discharged her Jesuit confessor.” 

August 1st, 1767. “The Duke of Modena 
begged the Empress Queen to receive five hun- 
dred Spanish Jesuits in her Italian dominions. 
The request was refused.” 

September 2nd, 1769. “ A Jesuit has run away 
with the daughter of the Oount de Stirum from 
Prague.” 

These extracts, though prese^ted to the reader 
in an unconnected manner, deserve a place here, 
as they serve to show how general was the opinion 
of the Sodety’s misconduct, and hdw indiBpena< 
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able the reform or the suppression of the Order 
had become. 

To return to our narrative. The Papal govern- 
ment still continued inflexible respecting the 
confirmation of the Archbishop of Bahia’s ap- 
pointment, and the publication of the ill-advised 
Bull. Affairs being in this state, the Attorney- 
General, in a long requisition, called his Most 
Faithful Majesty’s attention to this last instance 
of the determined opposition of the Court- of 
Rome to his Majesty’s views ; recapitulating the 
various instances of the misconduct, intrigues, 
and wickedness of the J esuits, and concluding by 
lengthened arguments deduced from historical 
records, that the infallibility of the Pope was 
itself a fallacy, only tolerated when unexamined. 
Nor were previous examples wanting in the his- 
tory of Portugal, to prove that her earliest mon* 
archs boldly resisted the encroachments and the 
threats of the Church of Rome. In the thirteenth 
century, Portugal was twice put under an inter- 
dict, the second of which lasted twelve years ; 
and the king himself, Alphonso, who had endea- 
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voured to restrain the power of the clergy, was 
excommunicated. 

Dom Joseph, having sedulously perused the 
arguments adduced in this document, pronounced 
the Papal Bull null and void; and ordered that a 
decree to this effect should be formally enregis- 
tered, and published throughout the kingdom. 
The celebrated Father Fereira also printed his 
ftimous thesis to prove that the infallibility of the 
Pope was not, and had never been, considered an 
article of Catholic faith. At the period when 
this thesis was written, such an assertion was as 
startling as it was unexpected ; but in our own 
days, no Catholic, who attaches any meaning to 
his expressions, considers that the Pope^s autho- 
rity in matters of faith is independent of the 
authority of the general Council. 

This work, on its publication, was noticed by 
Mr. Lyttleton in his despatch dated July 27th, 
1769, in the following terms: — “A book was 
lately published, ‘A theological Demonstration of 
the Right of the Metropolitans of Portugal to 
confirm and consecrate the Suffragan Bishops 
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named by the King, and of the Right of the 
Bishops of each Province to confirm and con« 
secrate their respective Metropolitans also named 
by his Majesty, even in case there were no 
Rupture with the Court of Rome.’ These are 
very bold steps in a country where, before the 
present King’s accession, the clergy was all- 
powerful, and where the body of the people still 
rctaina all its old prejudices and superstitions ; 
but I believe it is the intention of the Court to 
attempt no alterations in points of faith, and to 
confine itself to such changes as are requisite to 
make the Crown as absolute in ecclesiastical 
matters as it is in civil : and should an accom- 
modation with the See of Rome take place 
during the continuance of the present adminis- 
tration, 1 am perauaded it will be upon terms 
which that Court will have little cause to boast 
of.” 

It would be tedious to enter into further 
details respecting the Bulls and decrees, re- 
joinders and replies, which, promulgated by the 
two Courts, followed each other in rapid sue- 
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cession. The quarrel still continued, notwith* 
standing several attempts on the part of the 
Court of Rome to induce Portuguese mon- 
arch to cede a portion of his rights. In the year 
1767, ovei^ures were made by Count Piccolo- 
mini and his brother the Cardinal, through 
Madame Taiouca, to persuade the Portuguese 
minister at Vienna to take steps for a recon- 
ciliation between the two Courts. But the 
minister declined to forward any communication 
of the kind to his government except in writing. 
It appears that the Cardinal Torregiani was the 
great obstacle to any mutual accommodation. 

The public now began to be accustomed to 
talk of the separation ; and as frequent conversa- 
tion on any subject, however at first alarming 
or repulsive, soon familiarizes us to its details, 
and robs them of their supposed importance and 
imaginary horror, the Portuguese looked on with 
indifiference at an act, which they saw every day 
was nearer and nearer tits completion, as in- 
evitable, and therefore not to be deplored. The 
clergy soon partook of this -feeling, and the 
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Archbishop of Evora did not hesitate to set the 
example of granting dispensations for marriage 
without the concurrence of the Court of Borne. 
The first he granted was in 1767, for the 
marriage of Count Yimeiro with his cousin, 
Donna Theresa de Hello. All the other bishops 
followed his example, and the government pro- 
ceeded at once to fill up the various benefices 
vacated since the year 1760. 

Mr. Lyttleton thus alludes, subsequently, to 
this remarkable innovation upon the prerogatives 
claimed by the Roman Pontiff : — “ The com- 
pliance of the Cardinal Patriarch in granting 
dispensations is a saving of large sums of money, 
which used to be sent to Rome, where favours 
of that kind were to be obtained by persons of 
rank. And 1 am told he does it without any 
pecuniary consideration firom the parties, en- 
joining instead thereof, the performance of slight 
penances. Dom Diogo, son to the Marquis of 
Marialva, is contracted to the sister of the Duke 
of Cada^ ; and instead of paying three or four 
thousand moidores at Rome for his dispensation, 
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he is eiyoined by the Cardinal Patri^h to 
attend the aiek waid of the great hospital in this 
city for two dap.” 

The determination to oppose papal nsurpation 
was becoming at this period ahnost general Not 
only Portugal, but most of the Catholic sovereignB, 
in 1767, had suppressed in their dominions, the 
£smou8 Bull In Ceend Domim ; and in the fol* 
lowing year, all copies found in Portugal wmre 
ordered to be delivered up to the government, 
under the penalties inflicted upon those guilty of 
hign treason. 

This Bull, which was promulgated by Pius Y., 
it was eustomaiy to read with great ceremony 
every year on the Thursday of the Holy Week. 
It excommualeated all individuals, whether 
ma^strates, bishops, or others, who shouid ven- 
tdre to propose a future Council; while tongs or 
their chaneellors, parliaments or saperior courts^ 
who should oonapel the dergy to pay tribute to 
the state under any ptd/mce whatever, as well as 
all parliaments, magistrates, and others ofihring 
any opposition to the discipline of the Conndl of 
o 2 
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Trent, together with all others offending, were spe- 
cially denounced in this most comprehensive Bull. 

Orneral indignation was again excited by a 
Brief, fulminated in January, 1768, against the 
edicts of the Infante Duke of Parma in relation to 
ecclesiastical discipline. Several monarchs, stung 
with the contumely with which it abounded, de- 
clared it was obreptitious, surreptitious, and se- 
ditious, contrary to the prerogatives of royalty, 
and subversive of the independence of all 
sovereign powers. And in consequence of the 
insult offered by the Court of Rome to the 
Duke of Parma, the King of Naples, in concert 
with the members of the Family Compact, 
marched his troops to the Papal frontier. 

Authorised by Dom Joseph, Pombal instantly 
published two edicts: one, dated April 2nd, 1768, 
suppressing the Bull In Ccend Domini; and the 
other, dated on the 30th of the same month, 
declaring the Brief of Excommunication against 
the Duke of Parma “ incompatible with the 
spirit and intentions of the Most Holy Father, 
Clement XIII.” 
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There can be no doubt, that the example set bgr 
Pombal contributed materially to inflame the 
hopes, or excite the alarm which at this period 
spread itself universally among the Boman 
Catholic Courts of Western Europe against the 
generally proscribed Order. For the Courts of 
Madrid, Yersailles, Naples, and Parma had already 
addressed themselves to those of Vienna and 
Turin, desiring them to apply to the Pope to 
dissolve the Order of Jesuits. Pombal told the 
English Minister that it was useless to make appli- 
cation to Vienna ; for that, although the Empress 
Queen was a most magnanimous princess, and 
had very good intentions, there was a cabal of 
women there that had too great an influence, and 
were governed Jby the Jesuits. 

However, whUe all things thus tended to on 
universal rupture with the Court of Rome, on 
the 2nd of February, 1769, at a mcanent most 
critical to the unity and integrity of the Catholic 
Church, Clement XHI, died, and was happily 
succeeded, on the 1st of May following, by the 
o S 
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femous Ganganelli, who assumed the name of 
Cl^nent XIV. 

Immediately on the demise of Clement XIII. 
the Sacred College acquainted his Most Faithful 
Majesty with the important event, and his Ma- 
jesty’s reply gave every reason to hope that a 
speedy reconciliation would be eifected between 
the two Courts. The new Pope was a man of 
&r greater abilities, and possessed more political 
sagacity than his predecessor. He was particu- 
larly anxious to avoid all schism in the Church, 
and to mitigate the evils which had sprung from 
past dissensions, well aware how destructive is 
schism to the unity and perfection of Christ’s 
church. 

After some negotiations, the Commander Al- 
mada was permitted to return to Borne as his 
Most Faithful Majesty’s minister ; and, on the 
18 th of August, he had a long interview with 
his Holiness, which tenmnated in the most 
satisfEkctory manner — a proof that the rupture 
had been caused by the obstinacy of the late 
Pope, and not by any unjust pretensions on the 
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part of Dom Joseph. To manifest how ardently 
peace and concord were desired on tha part of 
Clement, he had written, immediately on his 
elevation, to Pombal, urging him to bring about 
a reconciliation, and reminding him of his former 
services to the church when at Vienna. At the 
same time, the arms of Rome and Portugal were 
replaced over the door of Almada’s house with 
the usual ceremonies ; and, that no possible ho- 
nour should be omitted on the joyAil occasion, 
the city was illuminated for three nights. 

But Clement did not stop here. He had long 
seen the necessity for the suppression of the 
Society of Jesuits, and on the 2l8t of July, 
1773, to the satisfaction of all Christendom, 
he published his famous Bull for that purpose. 
This BuU, DimUnuts ac redemptor nosier Jesus 
on its arrival at Lisbon, was con- 
firmed by Dom Joseph on the 19th of Sep- 
tember following ; and a solemn Te Deum was 
chaimted by the Patriarch in the patriarchal 
church, at which the King and all thd Court 
assisted. , The same ceremonies were observed 
o 4 
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at the church of the Nuncio, at the Loretto, and 
at the other churches of Lisbon. Uluminations 
and rejoicings were continued during three days, 
and solemn Te Deums were sung throughout 
the kingdom. 

Soon after the recondliation between the two 
Courts, Conti, Archbishop of Tyre, was sent to 
Lisbon as Nuncio, and was received with the 
greatest possible marks of distinction. When 
Clement heard of the reception of his ambassador, 
he was so overcome with pleasure that he pub- 
licly expressed the most unbounded joy, lavish- 
ing unmeasured encomiums on his “ beloved son 
in Christ, Dom Joseph.” He soon after created 
the Archbishop of Evora a Cardinal. This ho- 
nour had been likewise conferred on one of 
Pombal’s brothers, but ere the Brief for that 
purpose was received at Lisbon, the newly made 
Cardinal had ceased to exist. 

The tribunal of the Nunciature was re-opened 
soon after the Nundo’s arrival ; on the receipt 
of the news of wluch, the Pope again publidy 
expressed his joy. Nor did he neglect in this 
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document to pay a just tribute of ihanki%> 
Pombal for the part he had taken in hnmediately 
meeting the views of the Court of Borne, Tvhen 
they were no longer incompatible with the 
honour, the dignity, and independence of hia 
country. ** It is due,” says his Holiness, to 
our dear son the noble Count d’Ocyras, Secre- 
tary of State to his Most Faithiiil Majesty, who, 
amongst other virtues, has on this occasion 
shown BO conspicuously his attachment to the 
Holy See, and his zeal and fidelity to his sove- 
reign,” &c. 

As a stiU further mark of his personal esteem, 
and of his high regard and respect for the cha- 
racter of Pombal, he sent him a ring with his 
own likenessj cut on an agate, in imitation of an 
antique cameo, as well as his miniature in oil 
colours curiously framed, and two small silver 
sculptures. 

But that whirii was most flattering to Pombal 
in the eyes of all good Catholics, was a present 
of the entire bodies of fbur saints, three bf which, 
Leonora^ Victoria, and Burdo, are now carefiiBy 
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preserved by the present descendant of Pombal 
in tile chapel on his hereditary estate at Oeyras. 

fourth, Saint Prima, is in the possession of 
the Redinha branch of the family. 

On the 17th of September 1770, Pombal, until 
now Count d’Oeyras, was created a marquis as a 
reward for his numerous and important services ; 
and his eldest sou from henceforth took the title 
which his father had hitherto borne. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPtEB Xm 


Tbb de^pniohas of the English minister dnriiig 
period mention Tarions passing ocourrences of whkdi he 
himself was an eye-witness. In one of these he informs 
us of an Auto-da-F^ that took place — not a burning of 
Jews and beretios — but umply the public punishment 
of c rimina l s condemned by the Inquisition ; a tribunslf 
as I have before stated, of no more eztensire jurisdiction 
than an ordinary court. 

•*Nov. 1765. A public Auto-da>F4 was celebrated in 
the cloisters of the Convent of St. Domingos fitted up 
for this purpose, where the foreign ministers were 
invited to bear the crimes and sentences of the several 
delinquentsi whoi to the number of thirty men and 
seven women, were brought out in procesiioa from the 
Inquisition to the Convent of St Domingosi The 
pTbcipal crimes were tngamy, contempt of the Court of 
Inquisition, supenrtitibn, entbusiastio end seditious 
praotioes. Nam Mrs c 0 pi$atty 

Amongst the Ihw details that are known of Pombal^e 
private iifis, we are indebted to these despatches for 
several short aeoounta of hk repeated illnesS.^ Xn the 

senm month Mtlmabov% Mr* Sbywri ^"TbeOotiBt 
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was seized with a very severe fit, in which he lay speech- 
less for some hours. His disorder has since returned to 
a severe ague, from which it is hoped he may recover, 
although even this distemper, I should imagine, must be 
dangerous to a man advanced to near seventy years of 
age.” On the 16th of December following, Pombal 
was but slowly recovering. 

In one of their conferences, Pombal told Mr. Lyttle- 
ton that the Jesuits had formed a plan of more absolute 
and universal dominion than ever Mahomet himself 
had conceived. 

Pombal’s brother, joint secretary with him for the 
Home Department, died on the 15th of November, 1769, 
and was succeeded in the ministry by M. de Mello, at 
that time minister at the Court of St. James’s. His other 
brother was afflicted with a dropsy in the breast, and 
died on the 17th of January following, a short time 
before the Cardinal’s hat arrived for him from Rome. 

We have seen with what joy the Pope received the 
news of the Nuncio’s arrival at Lisbon, and of the 
fiattering reception he met with. On this occasion, 
however, Pombal remarked to the English minister 
with a smile, that, although it was resolved to admit 
the Lion (the Nuncio), it was with his nails cut and his 
teeth drawn. Fortunately the Roman envoy Was of a 
mild and amiable disposition, and little likely to give 
cause of offence to the Portuguese government. 

One of the chief objects of the negotiation,” says 
Mr. Ly ttleton, " between this Court and that of Rome, 
is an intended reformation of some of the monastic orders 
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here ; and another will be to obtain the l^opa’e conBltlit 
to tax the clergy in equal proportion with th$ laity, add 
to reduce the great number of holy days th^^t are now 
observed in Portugal and its dominions.” 

The Archbishop of Evora» who acted so distinguished 
a part in the management of the ecclesiastical difficulties 
of the kingdom, was a member of the Tavora family, 
but had changed his name to that of Da Cunha, in order 
to comply with the law which sought to abolish all 
traces of that family’s existence. He remained to the 
last a firm friend to Pombal ; and, as I have already 
mentioned, was honoured with a Cardinal’s hat, which 
was brought to him by Monsignor Lambertini. 

The famous Bull In CcBud Domini, which we have 
seen suppressed in the dominions of so many European 
sovereigns, was not absolutely annulled by the new Pope, 
but he ceased to publish it in the Ecclesiasticid States. 
The Emperor Joseph ordered it to be torn out or 
erased from all the rituals in his dominions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lbt us now turn our attention to the domestic 
afiairs of the kingdom, and examine some of those 
great institutions which Pombal founded or 
reconstructed. One of the most important was 
the establishment of the royal Collegio dos Nobret 
for the better education of the nobility. The 
laws and ordinances of thii$ seminary were 
entirely framed by Pombal; — so universal was 
his genius, and so capable was he of perceiving 
and remedying every kind of evil that afflicted 
and depressed his country. As the old custom 
of conversing in Eatin was still observed, to the 
utter destruction of good taste and good Latinity, 
he directed, that the students should |br the 
future conVerCQ, cither in Portuguese, French, 
Italian, or prer in Latin ; as, he • 
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veiy properly remarks, the familiar use of this 
dead language tends more ^'para os ensinar a 
barbarisar” than to facilitate the knowledge of it. 

With respect to modem languages, it was 
directed that aU lessons, as far as that was 
practicable, should be given “ vivd voce, without 
overwhelming the pupils with a multitude of 
useless rules; since living languages arc more 
readily acquired by conversation and reading, 
than by elaborate grammars, and abstruse philo- 
logical works.” How far we are from following 
such valuable precepts, parents must have often 
felt, for it too frequently happens that after their 
childrm have been ostensibly learning French 
for several years at an English school, they have 
come home as ignorant of its principles, and 
as unable to converse in it, as if they had never 
c^tened a French grammar. Nay, it is a fact, 
that many boys go to school in England, speaking 
French fluently; and yet, in spite of their bmng 
taught “ French by a native,” they come away 
§very half year, knowing less and less of that 
language, and at length forget it altogether. 
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And from what does this arise, but fitm the 
inefficient system of teaching pursued at most 
places of instruction ? 

In riiis same year, permisrion was granted to 
foreigners to introduce new inventions, and 
woihs of admitted utility, into Portugal; as 
Pombal hoptd that the mechanical arts would 
be advanced by thus taking advantage of the 
improvements of other nations ; and at the some 
time attempts were made to engage foreign 
anrifioers in the service of Portugal. 

1 About this period a most curious law was 
enacted. It had become a custom, among 
ladies of rank and title, on the deadi of their 
husbands, to dose the windows of their houses, 
and to retire into some dark ecnmer of a gloomy 
chamber, where, often for the i^>aoe of an entire 
year, they slept on the floor, stationary them- 
selves, and inaccessible to visitors. By this ab- 
surd mode of moaming the death of a husband, 
serious maladies were frequently ooiftiucted, 
which eventually proved fotal. It waa therefore 
enacted, that widows should not be allowed to 
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shut themselves up in dark rooms ; or deprive 
themselves of the use of a comfortable bed ; or 
remain within the house for a whole year. They 
were moreover enjoined to remove to another 
abode on the death of their husbands; and if 
this were not practicable, they might remain in 
the house, “ but without closing the shutters, or 
mourning more than eight days, or sta 3 dng at 
home more than a month, or sleeping on the 
ground in the comer of a dark room.” 

This singular decree, and the cause that oc- 
casioned it, may probably excite some surprise in 
the minds of my readers. It affords however a 
curious illustration of the customs of by-gone 
days. I am unable to say what degree of oppo- 
sition or complaint this salutary law elicited: 
but there is little doubt that the widows of the 
last century were more willing to comply with 
the abolition of the custom, than those of this 
generation would be to accede to its revival. 

One of the clearest and most remarkable proofs 
of Pombal’s liberal and humane mind, was his 
law of September 19th, 1761, by which all daves 
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arriving in Portugal and touching her soil, were 
declared to be, ipso facto^ free men. 

In the following year, a sumptuary law was 
passed, forbidding all persons, within a league of 
Lisbon, using more than two horses in their 
carriages under penalty of forfeiture. It was 
also found necessary to restrain the increasing 
luxury and extravagance of the army, by limit* 
ing the use of plate and china, and diminishing 
the number of dishes at the mess. 

Peace having been concluded with Spain in 
the year 1763, the military establishment was 
reduced, and fixed at 30,000 eifective men; 
while the former mode of paying the troops was 
abolished, and many abuses which had crept 
into the army were reformed. Mr. Hay, in a 
despatch written about this time, declares that 
ndtost of the regiments of foot are well disciplined, 
and make a handsome appearance. All regu* 
lations relating to the army cmne from the 
Count d’Oeyras; and the generals and ,^cers 
in their several departments apply chiefly to 
him/* 
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It was thought necessary, among other re* 
forms at this time, to prohibit the soldiers fixnn 
carrying their side arms in the streets. This 
salutary regulation was decreed by a Por- 
tuguese minister in the year 1764; and it is 
curiouB that a similar enactment was not made 
in England until a very few years ago. 

To preserve a proper discipline in the army, 
and to effect such reforms as the nature of the 
service demanded, much courage and energy 
were required. Nor were these objects attained 
without many severe punishments, which it was 
necessary to inflict upon several oflicers of rank, 
holcUng commissions in the Portuguese service. 
In the month of October, 1765, the Royal Re< 
giment of Foreigners, composed chiefly o^Swiss, 
was ordered to noarch to Lisbon from its quarters 
at Abrantes. A few days after its arrival, the 
staff oflBcers and some of the subalterns were 
arrested and conveyed to prison. The men, 
to the number of 800, were immediately dis- 
armed; and a troop of horse, together with a 
company of foot, were ordered on guisrd to 
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watch, day and night, the disgraced rsgiment. 
The colonel, who had assumed the nom^ of 
Graveron, was tried by a oourt*mar1ial, and 
shot in the following January in the presence 
of two regiments. The lieut. -colonel, Kinlocb, 
a Swiss of Scotch extraction, was sent out of the 
kiaigdom; th<‘ major was dismissed with inhuny; 
and the regiment was broken. 

The effects of Pombal’s excellent management 
of the army is seen in the following despatch, in 
which we find that both La Lippe and hims elf had 
great confidence in the efficiency of the troops. 

“ December 4th, 1767. The Count d’Oeyraa, 
in a conversation I had with him concerning 
the military state of this country, declared 
that, a new war should break out with 
Spain, Portugal would ask but a small aid of 
troops from Great Britidn — three thousand five 
hundred, or four thousand men, in order priisH 
cipally to excite emulation in the nat^al oi^; 
that he thought that was all that would ^be ne* 
cessary, and that the Count la Lippe was of the 
same ^j^^nion.” (This officer wa« then in P«xr» 
H 4 
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tugal.) * * * “He said he had committed 

a great fault, soon after his Master’s accession, in 
advising him to prefer those Portuguese officers, 
who then remained that had seen service^ to 
some others who had not; that such officers 
were apt to be too much attached to old notions, 
while the art of war was perpetually undergoing 
great alterations ; and that the King of Prussia 
had beat the House of Austria in his first war 
for the acquisition of Silesia with his father’s 
troops, who were admirably well disciplined but 
had seen no service, whereas those of the Queen 
of Hungary were, in great part, veterans ; yet 
admitted, in conclusion, that when two armies 
were alike well trained and ordered, and the one 
had seen service and the other not, it was an 
advantage in favour of the former.” 

The attempts to introduce home manufactures 
now began to be successful — the natural result 
of a thriving commerce and a prosperous cultiva* 
tion of the indigenous products of the country. 
The importation of French manufactured goods 
was absolutely prohibited — France being a 
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nation ^ith which Portugal had liotMng to 
offer in exchange. In the year 1764, the famous 
lacome Ratton established a very considerable 
calico manufactory. He subsequently opened the 
first private hat manufiictory introduced into the 
kingdom ; a paper manufactory ; and the exten- 
sive fabric tor spinning cotton at Thomar. 

A decree, dated September 10th, 1765, gave 
a new impetus to maritime enterprise. It per- 
mitted merchant vessels to sail from Liabmt at 
o&y time the most convenient to their owners, 
without waiting for periodical convoys, as they 
bad previously been compelled to do. They 
were also allowed to trade direct with Bahia, 
Rio Janeiro, and all other places save those 
spedaUy excepted in favour of the trade of 
the chartered companies. The old laws had 
hot only dogged industry and damped specula- 
tion, but encouraged fraud, and caused severe 
losses to the merchants. The state of the royal 
navy was also in a most flourishii^ condition, 
and on a footing equally respectable with that of 
the other maritime powers. Pdrtugal, at thik 
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period of tier history, could command a force of 
tiiirteen ships of the line and six frigates. 

An event occurred at Lisbon in the course of 
the year 1765, the circumstances of which are 
fortunately detailed by Pombal himself in a 
letter to M. de MeUo, the Portuguese minister 
at the Court of St. James’s. This despatch is 
dated March 30th, and is in French. 

Letter written by the Count d! Oeyras to 
M. de MeUo. 

“ Le 30 Mara, 1765. 

“ Je profite du depart du paquet-boat pour 
vous participer encore, que les ennemis de cette 
Gouronne, et pas moins de celle de la Grande 
Bretagne, cheque jour nous donnent des preuves 
rditerdes de la n4ce6sit4 extreme qU’il y a de pr4* 
venir sea vastes desseins ; et de profiter pour les 
d4concerter des jours et des heures, pendant 
qu’il est terns d’y apporter quelque remade. Car 
il est evident, que pendant qu’ils t&chent d’en* 
tretaair la Grande Bretagne avec des bonnes 
paroles, ils ne cessent d’avancer, avec toute la 
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vigueur, leur pixget contre ses royatm^ et ses 
colonies.” Pombal then ccnnpluns of the pre- 
parations for war made by France and Spain in 
Europe and America; and continues : Pendant 
que nous voyons tous ces orages au dehors s'ap* 
procher visiblement de nous, nos voisins ne 
perdent pas I’occasion de nous inquidter au*de* 
dans. Les maximes de Philippe II. rdgnent 
et regneront toujours en E^agne. Nous venons 
heureusement de d^couvrir un complot qui ne 
nous menait pas k moins qu’une conspiration, 
sous pr4texte de religion, entam4e et dmg4e par 
le G^n^ral de I’Ordre des Dominicains Espagnol, 
d’accord avec le Gr4n4ral des Jesuits ; et tous les 
deux soutenus et protkgks par la Gour de Ma- 
drid. Void la fait. 

“ II y a k Lisbonne un couvent de Reli^euses 
de I’Ordre des Dominicains, connues sous le 
nom des Religieuses du Saint Sacrepient, gou- 
vem4es imm4diatement par leur GIdndral ; et au 
nom de ces Reli^euses, fit le dit Gddral passer 
id, par le canal d’un moine anmi Dominicain, et 
par d’autres du mSme Qrdre, eonnus en Por- 
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tvtgal sous le nozn de la R^fbnne da Serra do 
MontytintOy des lettres remplies de ces maximes : 
— ^ Que nous 4tions des h4r6tiques, des impies, 
et des profanateurs du Saint Sacrement: que 
par la communication et Tunion intime que nous 
avions avec les memes h^r^tiques, nous par- 
ticipions et nous adoptions leurs impi4t4s; et 
que pour le bien, et le soutien de la religion, il 
fallait venger le Saint Sacrement, offens^ par les 
profanateurs et les impies.’ 

‘‘ Les moines Dominicains et leur supp6t8 
iirent passer ces lettres sous main k tous les 
Ev&ques et Pr41ats des Ordres religieux, pour les 
indisposer centre les prdtendus h^r^tiques, et 
convinrent enfin, que la nuit du 24 de ce mois 
de Mars, ils feraient ouvrir toutes les 4glises de 
Lisbonne ; qu’entre huit et neuf heures du matin 
on Bonnerait toutes lea cloches, afin d’assembler 
lepeuple, et qu’on I’exhorterait alors k venger 
le Saint Sacrement et la religion, centre des 
sacril^es et des h^r^tiques. 

Les £ch4vins de la ville de Lisbonne, repr4- 
sentatifs du peuple, ayant connaissance de cet 
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horrible Oomplot, quatre joun avant qillll 
vinrenf^’abord, aveclafid41it4 qu’ils ont'toujoim 
inarqa4 dans de pareilles rencontres, avertir la 
Cour; et le Provincial des Dominicidns, qui 
n'4tait pas de ce complot, a fit de m6me ; sans 
quoi nous aurions vu dans la nuit du 24 Mars, et 
dans la m^me 4glise de Saint Dominique, une 
r4p4tition de la trag4die qu’en 1506 remplit 
d’horreurs la ville de Lisbonne.”* 


^ Translation. — 1 take advantage of the packet-boat’s 
^pariure, again to inform you, that the enemies^ of this 
Crown, and not less so of the Crown of Great Britain, afford 
us every day reiterated proofs of the extreme necessity there 
is for anticipating their vast designs, and for taking ad- 
vantage of every day and every hour in order to prepare 
timely remedies against them. I^or it is evident, that whilst 
they are endeavouring to amuse Great Britain with fine 
words, they do not cease to advance, with all their might, 
their projects against that kingdom and its colonies, 
*«*«*«•* Whilst we behold these storms 
visibly approachkig us from abroad, our peig^bours do not 
lose the opportunity ff us at home. The maxims 

of Philip the Second reign, and will always reign^'hi Spa^H, 
We have most fortunately just discovered a plot, which was 
nothing less than a conspiracy, organised imd directed, imdar^ 
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The English minister, Mr. Hay, confinm the 
preoedingi statement, and congratula^ the 
nation on flaying escaped another St. Bartho- 

'y 

pretence of religion, bj the General of the Spanish Order of 
the Dominicans, in concert with the General of the Jesuits, 
both of whmn are supported and protected by the Court of 
Madrid. These are the particulars. 

There is at Lisbon a convent of Dominican nuns known 
by the name of the Nuns of the Holy Sacrament, under the 
immediate government of their General. In the name of 
these nuns, the said General, by means of a Dominican monk 
and others of that order, known here by the name of the 
Beform da Serra do MontejuntOj found means to bring* into 
this kingdom letters containing such maxims as the follow- 
ing ; — “ That we were heretics, impious, and profaners of 
the holy sacrament ; that, by the communication and alliance 
that we had with these heretics, we participated in and 
adopted their impiety ; and that, for the welfare and the sup- 
port of religion, it was necessary to avenge the holy sacra- 
ment, insulted by these profane and impious persons.” 

The Dominican monks and their agents forwarded these 
letters privately to all the bishops and prelates of the re- 
ligious Orders, for the purpose of prejudicing them against 
these pretended heretics, and finally determined, that on the 
night of the 24th of this month all the churches of Lisbon 
should be left open ; that between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning all the bells should ring in order to assemble 
the peoide, when they would be exhorted to avenge the holy 
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lomeVt > It will not, therefore, cMtbk miidh 
surpiiie when we find that for the greats 
number of criminals punished during tiiis bois* 
terouB reign were ecclesiastics. Cajatal punish- 
ments were rare; but it was no unusual ttuBg 
to punish by imprisonment, twenty or thirty 
at a time, Implicated in conspiracy or other 
seditious practices. In a country where the 
courts of justice are not public, and the pro- 
ceedings of trials are kept a profound secret, 
it %) impossible always to vindicate each par- 
ticular act of a minister. At the same time 
we should refrain fh>m condmiming him. Open 

sacrament and their religion against the heretical and the 
sacrilegious. 

The chief magistrates of the city of Lisbon, who represent 
the people, having infmnation of this horrible plot four days 
previous to its intended outbreak, came at once, with the 
ddelity they have always evinced on similar occasions, to 
warn the Court of the danger ; and the Proyincial of the 
Dominicans, who wni not in the plot, did the fame ; without 
which, we should have deen, in the night of the 24th of 
March, and in the same church of Saint Dominic, a repetition 
of the tragedy, whidi in 1506 filled the dty of Jnsbon with 
horror. 
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tli$i prisons of the Spiriberg, and let ont their 
n^erahle inhabitants;; and should we not find, in 
OUT own times, under the mildest of absolute 
governments, and with, the most humane of 
ministers at its head, wretches who would fill 
the world with details of the hardship of their 
destiny, and the despotism of their judges? 

One Jesuit was imprisoned for having openly 
declared that it was without doubt an angel 
from heaven who fired the shot at Dom 
Joseph ; and the rector of the Society’s eollege 
at Santarem was confined for having attempted 
to set fire to the papers belonging to the esta- 
blishment, when the troops surrounded it ; 
while most Portuguese are acquainted with that 
act of justice done by Pombal, when he im- 
prisoned a blacksmith for having made a false 
denunciation against the Jesuits. Indeed, it was 
very chflB.cult to escape the vigilance of this ac- 
tive minister, which caused Hr. Hay to declare, 
speaking of an Englishman of suspicious cha- 
racter who had arrived at Lisbon, H he is come 
to h very wrong place to play tricks.” The 
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man was already in the Limodro, 40T cOmnMra. 
prison. 

So early as the reign of Ddlh Manodi & most 
excellent establishment had been organized at 
Lisbon, for the purposes of remedjring the bad 
conse'juences of a scarcity of com, of securing 
a regular supply, of checking monopoly, and of 
counteracting the evils induced by the conduct 
of dishonest traders. But the success of this 
institution was not always as signal as its in- 
tcn^ons merited ; and not only before Dom 
Joseph’s reign had its purposes been frustrated, 
but the mischief was increased by the nefarious 
conduct of the retailers, who mixed deleterious 
ingredients, consisting for the most part of spoiled 
wheat, barley, and other inferior kinds of grain, 
with the flour, which they sold at an exorbitant 
price to the consumer. To remedy a practice so 
dishonest and so injurious to health, a decree 
was issued in 1768, prohibiting aU corn merchants 
and chandlers from selling any gnun in their 
own shops, and compelling them to briitg it into 
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the public market. It was by these and similar 
regulations that Pombal created so many ene- 
mies, who longefl to drive him from the seat 
of power whenever a favourable opportunity 
should occur. 

Another somewhat similar interference with 
free trade, but founded on excellent motives, 
called down much abuse on the minister’s head, 
and was considered a proof of the despotism of 
the government. Many foreigners, and espe- 
cially the English, had possessed themselves of 
a considerable portion of the retail trade of 
Lisbon, by carrying on business in the names of 
Portuguese, who lent themselves to that purpose. 
And, notwithstanding a decree in the year 1759 
had forbid any individual to have two shops, the 
English, with characteristic spirit, had become 
possessors or sleeping partners in many. To 
prevent this evasion of the law, a decree was 
isstted by the Junta do Commercio, which di- 
rected that all shops should be closed unless the 
ostensible owners could prove that one half of 
the profits belonged bond fide to them. This 
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naturally formed one oi the nunMroqs ctm.* 
plaints alluded to in a previous chapter. 

In the year 1768, the Index Expurgatoriut 
vnu abolished — one of the last remains of eo- 
desiastical bigotry; and a new tribvuoal waa 
erected for licensing all such books as would 
tend to the advancement of the sciences and of 
useful learning. This Board of Censure (Real 
MeBa Censoria) was composed of a president, 
sev^n ordinary and ten extraordinary deputies, 
who were invested with full powers to license or 
suppress the publication of any papers, books, 
pamphlets, &c. imported or written within the 
kingdom. 

In the same year, the Royfd Press was in> 
stituted, the superintend<teoe of which was given 
to Nicolas Pagliarini, a Roman printer, who had 
been expatriated for printing anti-Jesuitical 
works. Previous to this period, such was the 
d^lorable starte of letters that allhost all Poi^ 
taguese works were printed in foreign coniitiisB. 

Another important law now promulgated, 
was one to restrict snperstitlptis Mid inbecUe 

I 2 
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persons ‘from leaving all their property to con- 
vents and religious houses, to the detriment of 
their families and relatives. This practice had 
become very common, had produced inde- 
scribable mischief, and promoted a reprehensible 
spirit of litigation. 

Mr. Lyttleton expresses himself on this sub- 
ject in the following manner : — “A law has 
been enacted here prescribing sundry new regu- 
lations relative to last Wills and Testaments; 
and therein are clauses restraining his Most 
Faithful Majesty’s subjects, either by testa- 
mentary dispositions, or by any act or deed, 
from char^g their estates with the payment of 
any sums of money for masses for the souls of 
the dead: an evil which the law sets forth to 
have gone already to a great extent. And no 
man, for the future, can erect even a chapel, 
except with ready money, which he has in his 
hands for that purpose; and that not without 
the Sing’s special licence.” 

“Another edict is also come out for the 
amendment of the law, and abridgment of law 
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suits, by which tMs country has been as much 
harassed as any in Europe: and although the 
edict itself is comprised in a few pages, the 
Count d’Oeyras, whose work it chiefly is, h<^)e8 
it will be as effectual in answering the good 
ends proposed by it, as the Code Frederic was in 
Prussia, or that of Christian V, in Denmark; 
and considers it as one of the principal features 
in his administration.” 

The fame of these achievements was spread in 
'other countries. A resident at Vienna declared 
that the Emperor Joseph bestowed the greatest 
eulogies on the Count d’Oeyras, and appeared to 
be remarkably well versed m every circumstance 
relating to Portugal. 

I have already remarked in a previous chapter 
the severe illnesses that Ponflral at various limes 
shfibred. In the month of January, 1764, he 
had a paralytic stroke, which excited great 
^ anxiety in the mind of Dom Jos^h, and created 
an alarm throughout the country. Two years 
afterwards he was again attacked in so serious a 
manner, that the Sacrament an^ halt ceremmflta 
I 3 
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of the Church were actually administered to 
him. It is impossible to express the consterna- 
tion into which the King and the wholo nation 
were thrown when this afiiicting intelligence 
was published. Never, perhaps, at any time 
was the life of one man of so much importance 
to his sovereign and to his country. Happily 
the prayers for his restoration were heard, and 
his recovery to health was celebrated by solemn 
Te Dewms throughout the country. 

The unusual severity of the weather at .this 
period may have been one of the causes of 
Pombal’s excessive suffering and imminent 
danger. Mr. Hay writes : “ We have had the 
coldest winter ever known in Portugal. The 
frost set in at Christmas, and lasted about six 
weeks.” And General Irwin, then Governor of 
Gibraltar, in a despatch to the British Govern- 
ment, dated February the Ist, 1766, gives a most 
astounding account of the effects of the season. 
Indeed, were it from a less authentic source, 
some little exaggeration might be suspected. 

“ Towards night, on the dOth of last month. 
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there fell so much hfdl, that it run down oot 
rock "with such violeuce that many persons and 
cattle, and some houses, were destroyed by it 
The drains being suddenly choked up, and the 
ramparts confining it, the lower part of the 
town is almost buried in it — many peo^ suf- 
focated in their houses — others escaped with 
difficulty out of their upper windows. It has 
done much damage, particularly made two 
breaches in our line wall, and, 1 fear, ruined 
many shopkeepers. I have, however, put every 
body in motion, and hope to clear the town in a 
short time.” 

Amongst the remarkable occurrences of this 
period we naay include the opening of the New 
College for the Nobles, on St. Josejh’s Day, 
March 19th, 1766 — that Jiay being selected in 
compliment to the King. And in the course of 
the year, Pombal had the jurisdiction of the 
town and territory of Oeyras conferred upon 
him; and was appointed Alcaide Mdr of the 
city o£ Xmnego. 

In the following December^ the' Count d'Bga 
I 4 
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came home from India, where he had been as 
Viceroy during eight years, and was immediately 
sent prisoner to the castle of Outao at §atubal. 

It is remarkable,” writes Mr. Ha}^ ** that the 
Count d’Ega has been many years in intimate > 
friendship with the Count d’Oeyras ; so that his 
conduct must have been very flagrant, when so 
powerful a protector could not plead his excuse.” 
This nobleman was succeeded in the viceroyalty 
by Dom John de Lancaster, afterwards Count de 
Louzan, and remained in priscm until the month 
of January, 1769. At this period, by the in- 
tercession of Pombal, and the King’s recollection 
of his former services, he was released from his 
oonfinenent. 

Some considerable sensation was created at 
the time, and much commented upon by the 
Jesuits, on the occasion of the arrest of two 
ecclesiastics of the Patriarchate, Monsenhores 
Sampayo and Magalhaens. These, together 
with several others, were found guilty of holding 
illicit correspondence with the proscribed Order, 
and were sentenced to a short imprisonment. 
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Although the nobility of Portugal^ wu cocj* 
tremely limited in its number, and remarkaldy 
pure in its blood, there had sprung up a certain 
exdi»ive class consisting of about six or seven 
families ; and these, distinguished by the name 
of Puritans, refused to many vrith the other 
members ot their caste. To get the better of 
this prejudice, absurd in itself and founded 
upon false pride, the King, ly the prerogative 
he enjoyed in those days, refused his permission 
to such alliances, and commanded the chiefs of 
those houses to look out for matches for their 
sons and daughters among others of the nobility. 
At the close of the last century there were but 
fifty-three families, inbkiding the barony '^whQ 
formed the upper or superior class of fidalgo. 

Mr. Hay, in one of his despatches dated in the 
year 1767, makes us acquainted with a curious 
but tragic event which was related to him by 
Pombal himself. He told me an anecdote 
that the late Duke of Lafoens had certainly 
been poisoned.* He had been many years in. 

* Thi6 duke and hie bi^er» Dtewn Jehu de 
were the 60119 of 2>om Higuelt a natural child of the king 
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friendship ■with the Tavora &mily. The Mar- 
chioness of Tavora had proposed to the Duke 
their plan of assassinating the King, which the 
Duke refused to engage in, but ■was too much 
a man of honour to discover. But this refusal 
disconcerted the Marchioness, who, to prevent 
his disclosing the secret either through remorse 
of conscience or other motive, as being himself 
allied to the Royal Family, administered poison 
to him, which, instead of working an immediate 
effect by sudden death, got up into his hr^ 
and made him mad, of which madness he died 
some time after.” 

Another of those remarkable sacrifices to 
justice, called Auto-da-F^, was this year offered 
up at Lisbon; but these exhibitions, by the 
mildness and humanity of Pombal, were now 
airways bloodless. 

X)om Pedro the Second ; and their near relationdiip waa ac- 
knowledged by Dom Joseph, with whom, and with the nation 
in general, l^y were held in high esteem. Dom John de 
Bragan^n held the oQoe High Admiral in the Portuguese 
navy, and was also to many years in the Austrian military 
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“ On Sunday lost, an AutO'darFlSi ws» celet 
brated here, in which eleven men and three 
women received sentence. Not one was com 
demned to die, and most of them were convicted 
of offences for which much heavier punishmeats 
‘would have been inflicted on them had th^ 
been proceeded against in the King’s tenoral 
courts. Since his Most Faithful Majesty’s ac- 
cession, the burning of heretics has been dis- 
used.” 

Throughout the whole period of this long ad- 
ministration, we are struck by the tact and inge- 
nuity with which Pombal either contested the 
prejudices of his age and country, or made use 
of them to support hi^authority. While in- 
troduced no reform but what he judged ne- 
cessary for his country’s prosperity, he abolished 
no usage that was ben^dal in its effects, 
however little consonant to reason its theory 
might be. He was in this re^>ect the great 
legislator ■— the great conservative l^^slator-^*- 
who knew that the difficult of improvement 
does not lie in resolving what, is to’ be established. 
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but in selecting what is to be destroyed. The 
objects of every institution must be modified by 
a variety of circumstances, which dU^nd so 
much on the nature of the country^and on the 
disposition and prejudices of the people, that it 
is hardly possible to introduce a reform or 
correct an abuse in an established government 
without doing mischief to the entire structure. 
It is, apparently, this principle of non-inter- 
ference which is adopted in the extensive do- 
nunions of the Austrian Emperor ; but all, who 
have the opportunities of judging, know how 
well, for many years past, the Illustrious states- 
man at the head of affairs in that empire has 
been gradually relaxing the severity of the laws, 
and improving and consolidating the antiquated 
and discordant institutions of his country- In 
a neighbouring State, the King of Prussia, from 
the nature of circumstances, has been enabled 
more openly to advance the liberal institutions 
of his kingdom, and to prepare it for the spread 
of those opinions, and the possesdon of those 
rights, which in the next century will probably 
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be claimed by aU Europe. It is witMi) hi»t> 
tory of our own experience that modern attempts 
to introduce popular systems of government 
have hitherto been peculiarly unfortunate ; and 
it would be not a little instructive to inquire 
into the causes of so many complete failures. 

In consequence of the many illegal apprc^ria* 
tions of property that had been made in the 
last reign, a special tribunal was constituted in the 
year 1769, for the purpose of inquiring into 
these abuses ; and aU persons who enjoyed any 
grants from the Crown, of what antiquity soever, 
were ordered to bring them to be confirmed by 
this cotirt. 

In the month of June, 1769, Dom Antonio de 
Saldonha d’Oliveira, afterwards Count de Bio 
Mayor, was married to the youngest daughter of 
Fombal, Donna Maria Amalia de Carvalho. 

Donna Isabdla Juliana de Sousa Coutinho had 
been betrothed, in the month of April, 1768, ao* 
cording to the custom of the countiy, to Pomhal’a 
second son, Jos4 Maria de Carvalho. But wh«» 
the time approached, in the year 1772, for the 
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solemnization of the nuptials, the young lady 
expressed^ lluch a repugnance for the consumma* 
tion of the marriage, that it was judged advisable 
to permit her to retire into a convent until the 
wishes of her father, who was then Ambassador 
at Paris, might be known. It is with great 
pleasure that the author is enabled to contradict 
the many foolish stories that were circulated 
respecting this affair, some of which, it is true, 
might afford some amusement to his readers. 
From the correspondence of Mr. Walpole, the 
real state of the case is explained. Immediately 
on the young lady’s refusal, and her retirement 
into the convent, Pombal sent off a special mes- 
senger to her father at Paris, and in the course 
of two months, on the 16th of July, 1772, 
the marriage was declared null, and the parties 
were at liberty to follow their own matrimonial 
detires. 

It is singular that this son of Pombal, tiie 
Coant de Redinha, should have afterwards mar- 
ried a nieoe of the Marquis of Tavora ; and it is 
from this union, which took place on the 24th of 
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September, 1776, that the present of 

Pombal is descended. 

An event occurred on the 3rd of September, 
1769, whidi had nearly convulsed the kingdom. 
This was an tinsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
the King. 

It was made on a Sunday, while his Majesty, 
accompanied by his whole Court, was leaving his 
palace at Villa Vi^osa on a hunting excursion. 
Having crossed the courtyard on horseback, and 
going out by a narrow door called the N6, he was 
suddenly and furioudy attacked by a ruffian 
armed with a heavy club. The blow was intended 
for the King's head, but with admirable prompt!* 
tude and presence of m^d, he received it on hiS 
arm ; and on the man aiming a second, it fell on 
the horse. His Majesty's suite had this ,time 
emerged from the narrow door, and instantly 
attacked the assasidn, who continued to defend 
himsdf with Angular courage and detenninatbUt 
inflicting blows on all (ades, one of which severefy 
wounded the Count de Rrado. However, he waa 
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at laUgtE, vanqifiMlied an'd tuAcett to prison, and 
,t^e Siii^ pursued his intended 8pdrt. 

Hiis aSda^in was a native of* the town of 
Fnndao, and was commonly known by the nick- 
name of Migas Frias. It singular that this 
attempt was made on the anniversary of the 
Aveiro conspiracy, and that both these murders 
were to have been committed on that day in the 
calendar which is appointed to be observed in 
honour of St. Francis Xavier, so renowned a 
Jesuit. 

About the same time (December) the King’s 
life was again in considerable danger from the 
extraordinary conduct of an individual who was 
supposed to labour under what the Portuguese 
denominate partial madness. Mr. Lyttleton 
describes 'the circumstances in the following 
manner. 

** About 10 o’clock the same night that I was 
with the Count d’Oeyras, as the King was near 
getri^ into his chaise after the opera, to go 
from ihenee to his apartments in the palace of 
Ajuda, a man indifferently dressed, with a sword 
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by ni» <(wi8, ti 9 «i some ot «ib 
tl\at hfr wanted tb to tliie 

somewhat to say td him from Go4}'‘(dai*pirte;da 
Deos). The servants would not*let him oome 
np to the ohmse^ but' reported whai they’ had 
heard, and were thereupon ordered to lo(& fbr 
the man, whom they found in or near the same 
e^)Ot where they had first seen him, and bade hinr 
go on' to the King’s apartments, where the 
Marquis de Marialva, his Majesty’s Master of the 
Horse, oame.put and asked him wj^at he wanted; 
to which he answered, that he had a petition to 
present to the King. The Marquis told him he 
might deliver it to him, and he would give it to 
his Majesty ; to which h&vTeplied, that he nu|st 
speak to the King in person. Upon which he 
was immediately sent in custody under a guard 
of soldiers, to the Count d’Oeyras, fbr further 
examination, about an hour after I had left him.” 

To these accounts of the dangers to which 
the country was exposed by the loss of her 
rulers, 1 'vrill allude to one more, which is naro 
rated 1^ Sir John Hort, British Consul Oeaeml 
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at Lisbon, in a despatch dated September 11th, 
1771. 

“ An attempt of equal boldness (with that on 
the King) and foUy was made upon the person 
of M. de Pombal, on Friday last, at the gate 
of the King’s palace, at noon, amidst of no 
less than three parties of guards, horse and foot. 
An ordinary fellow, barefooted, threw a stone, 
and, failing that, a second, into the carriage of 
that minister as he passed. Fortunately, they 
both missed him; but they were thrown with 
such force that one of them, it is said, shattered 
one of the pillars which support the chariot roof. 
The villain was instantly secured, but rehises 
obstinately, as well as with steady composure, 
to make any discovery of motive or accomplice. 
Other recent acts of his, 1 know not if sincere, 
induce a belief in some that he is mad.” 

The man was in danger of being sacrificed to 
popular indignation, had not Pombal, with his 
usual courage and presence of mind, hurried to 
his assistance. 

Perhaps we cannot better condude this 
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chapter than by introducing a flew ctf Poittbd[% 
Bentiments on education, especially hs we have 
spoken of the means which he took to improve 
the method of instruction then in vogue. These 
were published in the King’s name, in a decree 
dated September 80th, 1770. 

The improvement of the national language 
is one of the most important means for the re* 
finement of civilised nations, since on that de- 
pends the perspicuity, the energy, and the 
majesty with which the laws are written, the 
truths of religion manifested, and writings ren* 
dered both useful and agreeable. On the contrary, 
nothing more clearly demonstrates the ignorance 
of a people, than the barbarism of their ^lan* 
guage. It is certain that there are no better 
means for polishing and giving perfection to a 
language, than for youth to be instructed in the 
grammar of their own tongue, in order that they 
may be enabled to speak and write it with 
purity and elegance, avoiding those ermrs which 
so greatly disfigure the nobility of their ideas. 
And, nnce all languages are fininded on the same 
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general principles, they are thus enabled to 
acquire others with greater facility, and a better 
understanding of the difficulties that usually 
embarrass them in the study of foreign idioms. 
In this manner were the ancient languages of 
Greece and Rome brought to that perfection 
which so many excellent and inimitable works 
sufficiently prove, and which have been handed 
down to us from the times of Athens and Rome. 
In conformity with the example of these and of 
other enlightened nations, and desiring as much 
as in my power to further the cultivation of the 
Portuguese language in my dominions, in order 
to procure useful members for the service of the 
state, I hereby ordain that the professors of 
Latin, when they receive fresh students into 
their classes, shall begin by instructing them in 
the knowledge of Portuguese grammar during 
the space of six months, if such time should be 
thought necessary; and that the grammar of 
Joz4 dos Reis Lobato shall be used for that 
purpose, on account of the excellent method, 
simplicity, and dearness with which it is ar- 
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ranged. And as 1 am informed that in the 
schools for reading and writing, it has hitherto 
been the custom to indulge in the study and 
practice of captious arguments (a li^ao de pro-* 
cessos litigiosos c senten903), which only serve 
to waste time, and to accustom youth to conceit 
and wranglings, J hereby order that so preju- 
dicial a habit shall be for ever abolished.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It has been ever observed throughout the 
Christian world, that as the influence of the 
clergy has increased, where the clergy have been 
iU educated, and consequently superstitious and 
servile, in the same proportion has liberty de- 
clined. But though their power may be great, 
and for a time irresistible, it is not insuperable ; 
and we have seen that, notwithstanding the 
tremendous hold which the Jesuits obtained 
over the public mind in Portugal, their influettoe 
was destroyed, their Order suppressed, and their 
vast property confiscated, by the energy, the 
policy, and genius of one great man. Su<fli is 
the influence of virtue over its simulator, hypo- 
crisy. 

, Prejudiced indeed must be that man who 
^Iregrets that the mask of hypocrisy was plucked 

fimm the Jesuits, 
f 
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Religion is more easily excited in the mind, 
and her precepts more readily imbibed, when 
her professors exemplify their precepts by the 
sanctity and holiness of a chaste and virtuous 
life. But hypocrisy, 

' “ The only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone,” 

is a vice which, if discovered, (and how difficult 
is its detection!) discredits and destroys the very 
cause which it seems so anxious to support. 

Immediately after the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
a sect sprung up, under the name of Reformers, 
the Blessed, or Jacobeos. It attracted consider- 
able attention, and one Gaspard da lncama9ao, 
one of those 

“ Who practised falsehood under saintly show,” 

was its acknowledged head and spiritual director ; 
and very shortly after, no less a personage than 
the Bishop of Coimbra, of the Povolide family, 
adopted its tenets and upheld its opinions. 
These puritans exdidmed loudly both against 
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the abuses of the church in Portugal, and the 
general wickedness of the whole nation.' They 
pretended great piety, indifference to all llie 
amenities of life; and assumed a great outward 
simplidty and severity of deportment. 

Had these madmen contented themselves with 
the quiet enjoyment of thdr own tenets and 
doctrines, they would have remained unmolested. 
But such was not their disposition. Th^ aimed 
at what they called a general reform in Church 
and State. Nor were they scrupulous in the 
means resorted to, to bring about what they 
sought to achieve. The Bishop of Coimbra, 
their chief support, and one of their most noted 
upholders, was a wild enthusiast, a man whose 
uncontrolled temper was so agitated by continual 
excitement, that he committed himself to the 
dissemination of seditious writings and inflam- 
matory libels, till their repeated pnblicatioa 
compelled the govenunent to take active steps 
for their suppression. Bi most of his writings 
he boldly asserted that Pombal was not only 
English in his politics, but Eng^h in his religion. 
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and that his heart was contaminated by heresy. 
But, no&tontenting himself with such absurd and 
malicious charges, he added, that heresy was 
advancing with rapid strides to the very throne 
itself, and that the whole nation was in danger. 
So false and impudent an attack could not fail to 
be personally olFeusive to Dom Joseph, whose 
real but unaffected piety, as well as that of his 
minister, was apparent in every act of their lives. 
The charge of impiety brought against Pombal, 
can be easily refuted by an extract from his 
“Apology” written some years alter, and to 
which we shall have occasion again to refer. 

“ The greatest affront that can be offered to an 
honest man and a Christian, is to accuse him 
of irreligion. For this purpose, mine enemies 
(though now long since forgiven) have gra- 
tuitously sought to wovmd me in the innermost 
recesses of my heart. They have endeavoured 
to penetrate it with the mortal blow of this ill- 
derised calumny, without reflecting that in no 
way can their assertions be reconciled with the 
whole tenor of my life.” 
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After indignantly disdaiming these oiofounded 
charges, and enumerating the repeated proofb he 
had given of his attachment to the Catholic 
church, he proceeds to add : “ The judgments and 
dedsions of men can only be formed by the 
observation of our external actions and behaviour; 
and it is net the province of men, nor evm of 
the Church itself, to decide on the secret senti- 
ments of the human breast, which are reserved 
for the immediate cognizance of the fdl-knowing 
God.” 

At the same time that the Bishop of Coimbra 
was fulminating these attacks on the King and 
his minister, he also published a mandate 
to all the clergy and faithful in his diocese, 
declaiming violently against all heretical works, 
and spedally forbidding the perusal of the 
following ; viz. 

The Turkish Spy, Cabalistical Letters, Chinese 
Letters, Jewish Letters, Letters on the Religion 
Essential to Han, Works of the Philosopher of 
Sans Soud, Picture of the Age, Essay on General 
History by Voltaire, The Hentiade, Substance 
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the EcdesiaBtes and of the Song of Songs, The 
Spirit of -Voltaire, Encyclopaedia, The Spy by 
Thomas Eouli Eain in the Courts of Europe, 
The Social Contract, The Philosophy of History, 
Discourse on the Inequality of Man by Rousseau, 
Philosophical Dictionary, Oriental Despotism, 
Dupin, De Antiques Ecclesise Discipline Disser- 
tationes Historicae, The Maid of Orleans by 
Voltaire, De Statu Ecclesiee et Legitim^ Po- 
testate Romani Pontificis, Belisarius by Mar- 
montel. 

“ The culpable authors of these pernicious 
-works,” adds the Bishop, “ seem to have proposed 
to themselves no other object, than to root out 
from the hearts of the faithful the holy maxims 
of morality and religion, and to substitute for 
them, indifference and fatality ; doctrines equally 
pernicious and criminal, and calculated to cause 
many persons to make shipwreck of thdr fidth, 
to expose the predous lives of Eings and Princes 
to the greatest dangers, and to subvert the 
foundations of all lawftd administration, by 
distuihing the hannony which diould rdgn 
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between the temporal power and the priestiiood. 
For (says Isidore de Peluse) it is firom the unity 
of the priesthood and the temporal power, that 
the perfection of government springs. What* 
ever difference there may be between these two 
authorities, they nevertheless concur as to the 
same object, which is the salvation of souls.” 

These false prophets, it is true, do not 
overthrow the altars, but they drive away fixnn 
them, by their pernicious doctrines, the wor* 
shippers of the true God, who requires to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. They do not 
come armed with swords to put the faithful to 
death *, but by the deadly poison of their know* 
ledge, or, to speak more ^properly, of their igno* 
ranee, they endeavour to deprive them of another 
life, infinitely more noble and more important, 
that of the soul,” &c. Sec. 

All this and much more was leveled at the 
King and his minister, and was too pointed 
to be passed over in silence. Besides, there was 
pret^ certaia evidence o£ the biahqp’e being an 
accomplice in a ocmspixaoy, one c£ the many 
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constantly in a state of organisation, but which 
Pombal by his vigilance always managed to 
strangle at their birth, by a timely imprisonment 
of the leaders. The bishop probably aspired to 
the honours of martyrdom, but in this hope he 
was disappointed. 

However, on the 9th of December, 1768, a 
few days after the publication of this mandate, 
the King issued a decree, addressed to the dean, 
dignities, and chapter of the cathedral church of 
Coimbra. In this, it is declared that the bishop 
of Coimbra, Dom Miguel da Annuncia. 9 ao, having 
caused to be circulated under false titles, sundry 
seditious writings which attack the most sacred 
rights of the Crown, and affect the public peace, 
and having conunitted high treason, the said 
bishop is from henceforth to be reputed dead, 
and the government of his church to be con- 
sidered as vacated and deprived of its pastor. 
The dean and chapter are therefore ordered 
to proceed to the election of a vicar-general to 
govern the said church, until the nomination 
of a new bishop and lawful pastor. And for this 
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purpose the King is pleased to recommend Fran- 
cisco de Lemos Paiia. 

The bishop was conveyed to prison, where 
he remained until the death of Dom Jos^h) 
and aU his foUowetrs, the Jacobeos, were excluded 
from the university, by a decree of Deceasb^ 
14th in the same year. 

Pombal, in order to ridicule the hypocrisy ot 
this sect, and to represent it in its true colours, 
^ifdered at this period the “ TartufFe ” to be 
translated, and performed at the national theatre, 
before the King and aU. the royal family. The 
Tartuffe appeared in the garb of a Jesuit, and 
the piece was repeated many times with great 
applause to crowded audiences ; thus iUustratiug 
the motto of the stage, casHgat ridendo mores. 

At one of these representations, however, 
three persons* were arrested for making too 
iiee aUudons to what was going forward on 
the stage. 

It may here be proper to mention an occurrence 
which took place at this time, because it led 
afterwards to consequences very important in 

VOL. n. L 
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the history of Pombal’s administration. In the 
month of June, 1771, M. Seabra, the attorney- 
general, was declared Assistant Secretary of State 
frith the Marquis of Pombal. This gentleman, 
by his sole talent, unsupported by wealth or 
high birth, had ingratiated himself very much 
into the favour of the Marquis, and by his 
appointment — a reward for his tried attach- 
ment — overleapt many steps in the progress 
to such an office. Surmises were not wanting 
as to the future destiny of this new minister. 

A despatch from Mr. Robert Walpole, dated 
July 4th, 1772, enables us to get behind the 
scenes, and examine the acting that was now 
going forward, and the intrigues that were in 
preparation to undermine the power of the 
minister whenever an opportunity should offer 
itself. This document will also give a dear 
insight into the position in which M. Seabra 
stood previous to the events which caused his 
ruin and disgrace. 

« The Marquis of Pombal has by his personal 
credit with his Most Faithful Majesty, an entire 
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possession of the government of this coimtiy, 
and will certainly support his credit with his 
Most Faithful Majesty to the last. In cikse 
of any &tal accident to his Most Faithful 
Majesty, it is probable that a removal of him 
might ensue ; for it is certmn that the Queen of 
Portugal, and the rest of the royal family, who 
have a great deference for her Majesty’s sen* 
timents, are very much adverse to the Marquis 
of Pombal. 

“ M. de MeUo was formerly much commended 
and esteemed by the Marquis of Pombal, so 
far as to have been recommended frequently 
by him to his Most Faithful Majesty, which had 
induced his Most Faithful Majesty to send for 
M. de Mello from England upon the death of 
one of the Marquis’s brothers, without consult- 
ing the Marquis upon it ; and probably the 
King was persuaded to this measure by the 
Queen. 

“ M. de Mello was reedved the Marquis 
of Pombal with open arms; and at the beginning 
nothing appeared more cordial than the firiend- 
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ship of the two ministera. But soon M. de 
Mello’a hasty presumption on the strength of 
his credit broke forth in some indiscretions 
against the Marquis; and though the general 
business is carried on with union, or rather 
by the directions of the Marquis and the ac- 
quiescence of M. de Mello, yet there is a want 
of cordiality between them. 

“ M. de Seabra, the Secretaiy of State ad- 
joined to the Marquis of Pombal, was educated 
a lawyer, and before his promotion to this office 
was Procwrador da Coroa. The Marquis was 
formerly much connected with the father of 
this gentleman, and has always kept up a friend- 
ship for the family. The present M. de Seabra 
has had a great hand in the books that have 
been written and compiled against the Jesuits 
under the inspection of the Marquis, which are 
published under the name of M. de Seabra. 

« The Marquis, therefore, having a great 
opinion of, and confidence in, this person, has 
introduced him into the cabinet, by procuring 
him to be made Secretary of State adjoined to 
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his depaprtment; and this seemed to be a jneasure 
not a little necessary, since the appointment of 
M. dc Mello, as the Marquis’s age and health 
obliges him sometimes to desire his Most 
Faithful Majesty to dispense with his attendance 
at the councils, and particularly from the 
journeys which the King makes to Salvaterra 
and other places, where the ministers attend hiS 
Most Faithful Majesty: and, as Dom Luiz da 
Cunha, a worthy and quiet man^ has no other 
ambition but to keep within the mere line of his 
department, the Marquis of Pombal could not 
much depend upon him, who from his nature 
has not activity enough to pursue any other 
business than what is immediately the duty of 
his office. 

This promotion of M. de Seabra was there- 
fore a wise and considerate measure of the 
Marquis of Pombal, who could depend upon 
him, both as a check upon M. de MeUo and 
upon account of his talents and the confidence 
and Mendship that has b^n between them for 
many years, to pursue in the absence of the 
L 3 
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Marquis the plan and system of govemment to 
the utmost of his wishes. 

But still, notwithstancimg this, there was 
something more wanting in order to secure his 
Most Faithful Majesty, and to prevent the effect 
of access and advice from the other parts of the 
royal family in ojiposition to the Marquis ; and 
this could not be done by M. de Seabra, who as 
Secretary of State has no privilege of audience 
of his Most Faithful Majesty, but at 'the same 
time with the other Secretaries of State in the 
Council of Dispatch, — the Marquis of Pombal 
being the only one of the ministers who has per- 
mission to have access to his Most Faithful 
Majesty whenever he thinks proper. 

“ But it being a prerogative of Cardinals to 
demand access to Kings and Princes whenever 
they please, this offered an advantageous oppor- 
tunity to the Marquis of Pombal in procuring 
the Cardinal da Cunha to be appointed a Minister 
of State. The Marquis, having introduced his 
friend the CWdinal da Cunha into a knowledge 
of the dispatch of all buuness in general, has 
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this farther advantage, that whenever he is ndt 
able>to go to the King himself, he can make use 
of the Cardinal for any business with his Most 
Faithful Majesty, which he might not think 
proper to bring before the Council. 

“ I look upon this as a very wise measure 
the Marquie of Pombal ; for as long as his Most 
Faithful Majesty lives, the Marquis, in case of 
his own death, leaves behind him a friend, who in 
all probability may succeed him as Prime Minister, 
and who, whatever may be the event of political 
plans, will still have credit enough to secure 
the property and rdations of the Marquis from 
any persecutions. And in case of the death of 
his Most Faithful Majesty, whatever may be the 
event with respect to the change of Ministers, 
the Cardinal’s general good character and credit 
will be of equal service to the Marquis ill letting 
him down gentiy and without disgrace. ' ' 

“ I say the general good character of the 
Cardinal, for by all accounts he is ufiivursally 
estemned. He is not a man of great paiTts, but 
he is a very good and an honest man ; and if he 
I. 4 
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is not in particular cre<3it with the Queen of 
Portugal, it is because it is sufficient that he. is a 
Mend of the Marquis of Pombal, not to be liked 
by others. 

“ I ima^e that this promotion of the Car- 
dinal is not very agreeable to M. de Hello, 
though this latter has in other respects a regard 
for the Cardinal. His Most Faithful Majesty’s 
Cabinet consists now of the Marquis of Pombal, 
the Cardinal da Cunha, Dom Luiz da Cunha, 
M. de Hello, and M. de Seabra. It is probable 
that on a division of opinion, M. de Mello would 
be single; for though Dom Luiz da Cunha 
does not like the Marquis of Pombal, he is so 
passive in his temper that the Marquis has 
nothing to fear from him. 

“ About the time that the Cardinal was 
to be introduced into the Cabinet, his Most 
Faithful Majesty declared that for the future the 
Ministers should have leave to sit in his Majesty’s 
presence ; whereas before, they used to stand or 
kneel the whole time of despatching of business 
with his Most Faithful Majesty.” 
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We have aLready seen the successfiil mult of 
Pombal’s negotiations Tnth the Court of R(m>e 
for the abolition of the Jeeuits. The Court of 
Portugal was the first that discovered the mis- 
chievous and Tricked intrigues of these men ; 
and from the beginning to the end acted TrhoUy 
and solely by itself. For although France 
and Spain, influenced by the example of Por- 
tugal, inquired into the cabals of the Order, 
and discovered its mischievous system, and 
from thence took upon themselves a share 
in the common cause against the Jesuits; yet 
Portugal, in all its proceedings against the 
Society, and in its disputes and contests vrith 
the Court of Rome, had continued to act by 
itself, and had never at any time made any joint 
application, in either one or the other case, -with 
any of the other Courts. 

Pombal Tras justly proud of the work he had 
accomplished, seeing, as he did, his measures 
finally sanctioned by the papal authority. The 
English Minister eras not granting in his tribute 
of praise on thu great and important oocasun. 
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“ The news of the total abolition of the 
Society of the Jesuits by the Pope has been 
received here, as your Lordship -mil easily 
imagine, with the greatest satisfaction by the 
Court ; and the Marquis of Pombal in particular 
is highly gratified in this last step to the ex- 
tinction of a body with whom he has been 
contesting so many years, and is not insensible 
to the good fortune of seeing the proceedings of 
this Court against the Jesuits, since he is come 
to the administration of the affairs of .this 
country, justified in so complete a manner ; 
especially as he must be allowed the merit of 
being the first in this century who has ventured 
openly to attack this Society, which has had so 
much influence in many courts, and particularly 
in this, till the accession of his present Most 
Faithful Majesty.” 

Clement XIV. did not long survive these 
events. His death caused an irreparable loss to 
the Catholic Church ; and all Europe was 
anxious to know, at this critical moment, who 
would be his successor. That Pombal Yms 
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fearful of the consequeuees of an hgapmdent 
election maj be seen from the foUoTving con- 
versation which he had with Mr. Walpole ; and 
which is thus related by the English Minister : 

In his correspondence (as the Marquis has 
told me) with the Duke de Choiseul, during the 
pontificate of Clement XIII., the Marquis of 
Pombal did not hesitate saying, that it was 
beneath the Court of France to treat with the 
Court of Rome in a suppliant manner; that 
France ought to have marched a body of troops 
to Rome ; and, separating the Pope from the 
General of the Jesuits and his other bad coun- 
cillors, treating him with the incense due to his 
sacred person, ought without delay to have put 
the others in chains. That if France had acted 
in this manner, it would have relieved the Pope 
from hb fears and apprehensions of the Jesuits 
and Europe would, so much the sooner, have 
been relieved from that order of men ; and the 
Duke de Choiseul would stiU have eontinued at 
the head of affairs in France.” • • • • 
I h&ve no doubt," continues Mr. Walpole, 
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that the Marquis of Pombal still thinks (not* 
withstatfding the abolition of the Jesuits) that 
such a measure as he recommended to the Duke 
de Ohoiseul may yet become necessary to compel 
the Couii; of Rome to have a due regard to the 
dignity and authority of the Roman Catholic 
Princes of Europe. 

“ In a conversation the Marquis of Pombal 
had some time ago with the Sardinian Minister, 
he said that it was to be wished that a Pope be 
chosen, who should be of such a character and 
temper 6is to form a system for the approaching 
of the Romish to the Protestant Church, which 
would be of general public advantage, and 
particularly so to those Courts of different 
professions, who are connected by friendship, 
and would wish to seek a nearer alliance. That 
the Court of Turin, for example, would no doubt 
prefer a marriage with the royal family of Great 
Britain to any other alliance, if certain religious 
obstacles were removed. 1 mention this only as 
an instance of the liberal way of thinking of the 
Marqtus of Pombal in regard to religious 
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matters, which has shown itself in many par* 
ticulars, whereby the superstition in this 
country is in many respects diminished irom 
what it was some years ago. 

The correspondence between this Court and 
that of Rome was established upon so amicable 
a footing since the late reconciliation, that 
Clement XIY. was disposed to acquiesce in 
every measure that could be agreeable to this 
Court ; and gave a remarkable instance of this 
not long before his death, in the depriving of 
the Bishop of Coimbra, alleging in general terms 
in the preamble of the Bull, the Bishop’s age, 
and reasons well known to himself (the Pope). 
I understand that the words nolente etiam ac 
invito are inserted in the instrument; for the 
Bishop, though he is in prison, has constantly 
refused to resign his bishopric. 7%» act of ^ 
late Pope is a single event of the kind in Church 
History." * 

The whole of the preceding extracts are of a 
most extraordinary and interesting character, and 

* See Appendix at the end of this diapter. 
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demonstrate the energy of Pombal, and the etiJl 
vaster designs be would probably have conceived 
and accomplished, hod he moved in a more en- 
larged sphere of action. The news soon after 
arrived of the election of a new Pope; and it did 
not at first appear that the choice had fallen upon 
one in any way obnoxious to the Court of Lisbon ; 
for Pombal jocularly remarked to the Nuncio, 
that had the election fallen upon a person known 
to be favourable to the Jesuit party, he would 
have seen him (Pombal) become a Lutheran. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIX. 

Note to page 157« To this unequivocal proof of the 
Pope’s compliance with the measures of Pombal, may be 
added another caee^ to show the influence he was sup- 
posed to possess at Rome. The following despatch from 
Lord Rochfoid to the British minister at Lisbon will 
best explain the circumstances alluded to. 

" Nov. 30th, 1773. I am informed from Italy that 
certain papers, relative to that horrid and execrable 
gmipowder plot designed to sap this happy constitution, 
have been lately found in the Jesuits’ College of St. An- 
drew’s at Rome, which, being carried to the Pope, and 
sealed by him with the seal of the Inquisition, were 
afterwards sent to the Deputation of Cardinals, to whom 
the sole management of every thing relative to the 
Jesuits is confided. As it is not improbable but the 
Court of Portugal, from their connections at Rome, 
might be able to procure these curious anecdotes con- 
cerning this country, which his Majesty wishes to see, 
you will, without mentioning the king’s name, desire the 
Marquis of Pombal to employ his good offices for that 
purpose, which I diould think he would not be likely to 
refuse, when I consider that the Marquis is a professed 
enemy to this Society, and would probably spare no 
pains to expose them to the utmost” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I HAVE already more than once alluded to the 
anxiety Pombal expressed upon all occasions, and 
the pains he took to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation, and civil and religious liberty among the 
people. He hoped by these means to lay the 
foundation on which, at a future period, the 
superstructure of a free government might be 
erected. He was well aware that if popular go- 
vernments are to be anything but shadows, they 
must be based on popular knowledge. He felt 
that his country without the aid of education 
would be unfit for any of those forms of free go- 
vernment which, when the people are ignorant, 
too frequently confer absolute power on factions, 
who enjoy the good for which others have toiled. 
The talents of that statesman are not to be esti- 
mated very highly, who has so little knowledge 
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of history, and is so ignorant of human nature, 
as to imagine that constitutions are to be modelled 
and remodelled, and worked with the same ease 
and regularity as an inanimate machine. Pombal 
perceived that the spirit of retolution was already 
abroad in his time, that its progress was slow but 
irresistible, and he thereupon wished his coun- 
trymen to be prepared for its advent. With 
a presentiment of the evils that menaced his suc- 
cessors, he frequently exclaimed, ‘‘Os meos 
filhos ainda poderao viver descangados, mas ai 
de meus nctos, — Our children may live to end 
their days in peace, but God help our grand- 
children.” This remarkable prophecy has been 
but too truly fulfilled in the various disasters 
which have distracted, and still continue to dis- 
tract, the once rich and happy Portugal. 

To prepare his countrymen, then, for the 
changes he saw to be inevitable in Europe, he en- 
deavoured to raise them to the same state of edu- 
cation, which some European countries already 
enjoyed. But various obstacles impeded his pro- 
gress, and foiled his best directed efforts. For a 
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long period the university of Coimbra had been in 
the hands of the Jesuits, whose systeni of educa* 
tion was confined and illiberal. The number of 
books permitted to be read was extremely limited, 
and only such as furthered their own narrow and 
contracted notions of science and general litera- 
ture. Ambiigst others equally obnoxious, were 
many writings of pretended prophets, the pre- 
dictions of whom were found strangely to coincide 
with the succession of events which the Order 
desired to see. The abuses in the college had 
then become so notorious that Dom Joseph, in 
August 1772, ordered Pombal to proceed to 
Coimbra as Lieutenant General of the University, 
and there effect such reforms as upon carefiil in- 
quiry he should find necessary. His first act 
was to publish an account of the University at the 
period when the Jesuits introduced themselves 
into it and usurped its powers, which clearly and 
distinctly proved that from that time began the 
rapid decline of literature, science, and philosophy 
in the kingdom. Some idea may be formed of 
the low ebb to which learning had been reduced, 

M 3 
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from the fact that in 1766 there were but seven 
students in the Greek class, out of about 6000 
who had their names on the University books. 

Having at once perceivclfl the causes of the 
evils which afflicted this ancient seat of learning, 
Pombal immediately applied the necessary reme- 
dies. His first step was to appoint professors of 
acknowledged talents and acquirements, without 
regard to the solicitations of those drones, who 
had been so long in the enjoyment of lucrative 
sinecures. Two new faculties were also founded ; 
one of natural history, the other of mathematics. 
The latter excited the enmity of the clergy, who 
exclaimed it was heretical. But their declama- 
tions were unheeded, — ^their reign was drawing to 
a close. 

The discipline of the University was also en- 
tirely remodelled. Two months only were 
allowed for vacation, instead of the long periods 
hitherto wasted under that name. On this sub- 
ject our own universities might take a hint from 
Pombal’s useful rules of discipline. Regular 
attendance at lectures and lessons was strictly 
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insisted upon, unless illness or any other sufficient 
cause was pleaded. Fines were inflicted for the 
first and second absence, and confinement for the 
third. By these wise ordinances, all idlers im- 
mediately were compelled to take their names off 
the books, and in a short time the number of 
students foil from several thousands to six or 
seven hundred. Previous to this, many whose 
names were inscribed on the books, passed their 
time away from the University, and only appeared 
there when they went up for their degrees, which 
were granted as a matter of course. Pombal en- 
tirely forbid this malpractice, by directing that 
no^degree should be conferred without a strict 
and impartial examination, and in particular 
that no degree of Doctor of Theology should be 
granted without an acquaintance with Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 

To afford the best means of obtaining inform- 
ation of every description, museums of natural 
history, of medical science, and of chemical ob- 
jects, together with an observatory, were founded. 
So rapid did the work of improvement proceed, 
If 4 
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that in a short time no less than eighty pro- 
fessorships were established; all sciences that 
either sweeten life or improve the condition of 
man were taught ; languages, both ancient and 
modem, history, rhetoric, logic, poetry, archi- 
tecture, drawing, and music. So great a reputa- 
tion did the statutes and regulations of Coimbra 
obtain in Europe, that other governments adopted 
them with the view of improving their own 
seminaries of learning* 

The following letter will prove how nicely 
Pombal discriminated between what is necessary 
and useful, and what is useless and ostentatious. 

To the Rector of the University of Coimbra, 
respecting the formation of the Botanic 
Garden planned by the Italian Professors 
of Natural History. 

“ I have delayed hitherto replying to the plan 
that these professors have presented for a bo- 
tanic garden, in order to address you more fully 
in this matter. These professors are Italians, 
a people that are accustomed to see hundreds of 
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thousands cruzados sent from this cc^ntrj to 
Rome ; and, full of enthudasm, they imagine that 
ereiy thing not exceedingly expensive is un- 
worthy of the Portuguese name, or of their own. 
From this 1 found, where I least expected it, 
that they had uselessly laid out the exorbitant 
sum of more than one hundred thousand cru- 
zados in forming a little garden near the Ajuda 
Palace as a mere object of curiosity. With the 
same idea, they have been led by their vast whims 
to form the extensive scheme described in their 
plan, which I see, being in imitation of their 
other small specimen of a botanic garden, all the 
money of the universe would scarcely suffice to 
complete. I have always been of the opinion, and 
shall always remain in it, that things are not good 
only because they are expensive and on a large 
scale, but because they are fit and adequate to 
the purposes fca* which they are required. This 
has always been the practice in the botanic gar- 
dens of England, Germany, and Holland ; and, 
as I am told, of Padua ; because none of these 
were inade with Portuguese gold. All these 
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gardens are reduced to a small walled inclosure, 
with the necessary conveniences for a certain 
number of medicinal herbs proper for the use of 
the medical profession, without a collection of 
herbs, shrubs, and even trees fixnn different parts 
of the world, with which the followers of Lin- 
naeus have wasted their fortunes to show a ma- 
rigcdd from Persia, a lily from Turkey, and a 
tribe of aloes with an infinity of pompous names. 
You will accordingly reduce the number of 
plants to those necessary for botanic studies, .in 
order that the students may not be ignorant of 
this branch of medicine, as it is practised with 
little expense in other universities. And, to leave 
no doubt on the subject, you may say that his 
Majesty will not allow a larger or more sump- 
tuous garden than that of Chelsea near London, 
the most opulent capital in Europe; and add, 
that on this same principle the plan is to be 
formed, and a calculation made of the expense 
of raising a garden for the study of boys, not the 
ostentation of princes, or of those extravagant 
individuals who ruin themselves to be able to 
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show blites, purslanes, and pudding-grass, 
India, China, and Arabia. 

Mabqhez de Pohbal." 

Having completed his important task of re- 
founding the University, Pombal took his leave 
of it on the 22d of October, after first pubHcly 
expressing himself in the following discourse. 

“ The benignity of his Majesty the King was 
never more powerfully displayed, than in availing 
himself of so feeble an instrument as mysdf, in 
order to complete bis magnificent enterprise, the 
refoundation of this illustrious University. For 
two and twenty years, this has been one of the 
principal objects amongst so many continual and 
stupendous works, that have occupied the atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s august and paternal solici- 
tude. He had, however, to vanqifish and destroy, 
by the strength of his powerful arm, many do- 
jnestic monsters, and many foreign enemies, be- 
fore it was possible for him to arrive midway 
in his most glorious career. But it will consti- 
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tute one of the greatest causes of the satisfaction 
that his Majesty receives from his faithful sub- 
jects, to And by the result of my honourable com- 
mission, that this laudable academical body had 
already begun to establish wise and excellent 
regulations from the period of the promulgation 
of those laws, which dissipated the clouds where- 
with the enemies of light had almost impe- 
netrably concealed the natural talents of the 
Portuguese. 

‘‘ This faithful proof, of which I found in 
Coimbra so much to praise, will be in the mind 
of his Majesty a certain guarantee of the accom- 
plishment of his well-founded hopes concerning 
the literary advancement of the University, the 
members of which have thus anticipated the new 
laws and statutes by their successful studies. 
They will now find themselves assisted by the 
Throne itself, with the wise directions and re- 
gular methods that in Portugal have lain buried 
under the ruins of two centuries of fatal ravages. 
For my own part, I feel confident that they will 
in every thing answer the royal expectation. 
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“ This well founded certitude is Vhat can 
alone sweeten the painful feeling with which it is 
indispenable that I leave this illustrious academy, 
in order to fulfil my duties at Court ; auguring 
at the same time, that its success will be such as 
to renew in their former purity the splendour of 
the Lusitanian Church, the glory of his Majesty’s 
crown, and the fame of the illustrious heroes 
who honour by their reputation the annals of 
Portugal. 

“ To effect such desirable ends, his Majesty 
has appointed the worthy prelate, who hitherto 
with such success has governed the University as 
Rector, from the day of my departure to preside 
as Reformator ; confident that by his cultivated 
talents and exemplary virtues, he wiU not only 
preserve the exact observance of the wise sta- 
tutes of which the execution has been confided 
to him, but wiU, at the same time, enlighten 
the University by his directions, raise it by his 
consummate prudence, and animate it by his 
beneficial applications in every thing that may 
lead to the greatest improvement and greatest 
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honour of tho academic body (^facuMades oca- 
dermca$)” 

But Pombal’s attention was not exclusively 
turned to the education of tho higher classes. 
In the same yuar, November 6th, 1772, he esta- 
blished no less than 887 professors and masters 
in the Portuguese dominions, for the gratuitous 
instruction of all his Majesty’s subjects, and of 
these ninety-four were appointed to the islands 
and colonies. 

Each professor was ordered and directed to 
send a yearly account of the progress of his 
pupils. Four hundred and seventy-nine masters 
were appointed to give instructions in reading 
and writing ; 236 for Latin, and 88 for Greek 
classes. To which were added 49 schools for 
rhetoric, and 30 for philosophy, which soon began 
to scatter the blessings of education gratuitously 
throughout the kingdom. Small taxes, under 
the name of “ the literary subsidy,” were laid 
on various articles of general consumption, in 
order to pay the salaries of these professors. 
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Such were the measures by whieh Pombal 

* 

strove to prepare his Country for firee govern- 
ment, by dififusing education into the remotest 
comers of the empire. Nor could better means 
have been devised so to enlighten his country- 
men that they might see through the thin vdl 
of policy by which, in the representative system, 
ambition too frequently seeks to conceal its aims, 
objects, and ends. 

We have already alluded to the admission of 
M. Seabra to a share in the administration in the 
year 1771, and to the variety of speculations 
which it occasioned. The subsequent fate of this 
unfortunate man is still often the subject of con- 
versation and argument in Portugal. Probably, 
the following despatch from Mr. Walpole may 
afford some insight into the cause of his disgrace. 

“January 22nd, 1774. M. de Seabra, the 
Secretary of State adjoined to the Marquis de 
Pombal, is disgraced. 

“ On Tuesday last he went as usual to the 
Secretary of State’s office at the Marquis of 
Pombal’s, and after despatching some buriness. 
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he went into the Marquis's apartments, who 
delivered him the King’s decree of dismission 
and exile into the country. The Marquis, after 
acquainting him that he must he persuaded that 
the King had suf6cient motives for this measure, 
and that he, the Marquis, had as much morti- 
fication in being obliged to signify the King’s 
orders on this occasion, as he had had satisfaction 
in presenting him to his Majesty, concluded by 
telling him that he ought to be sensible of the 
King’s goodness in permitting him to go to an 
estate which had belonged to his (M. de Seabra’s) 
father, 'which is at the distance of about forty 
leagues from Lisbon, near Vizeu. 

“ M. de Seabra accordingly set out on Wed- 
nesday morning early with his lady ; and though 
it is not said whether any officers or magistrates 
accompanied him, it is believed that the magis- 
trate of the district where he is to be, is ordered 
to watch him very closely. 

“ The King’s decree was directed to Dmtor 
Josi de Seabra, without any titles of office ; so 
that he is deprived of every employment he had 
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ga Dezembargador, Secretary of State, laad Keeper 
of the Records in the Torre de Tombo. There 
are no reasons given in the Decreto for this 
measure* 

“ This is an event that surprised everybody; 
and it is almost inconceivable how M. de Seabra 
could brihg himself under this misfortune — in 
whatever respect one considers M. de Seabra's 
situation. 

He is a man of talents, of great application, 
and of pretty extensive knowledge, and was 
conversant in foreign languages: he h^ had 
the confidence of the Marquis of Pombal many 
years, and formerly as Procurador da Coroa (or 
Attorney General), and since as Secretary of 
State, has been in the secret of the great affairs 
of this country, and was Certainly looked upon 
as a person the most likely to succeed to the 
greatest share of the administration of the affairs 
of this country, after the decease of the Marquis 
of Pombal, His situation in point of emolument 
was by no means inconsiderable; he had the 
usual appointment of Secretary of State, 25,000 
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oro'mis a year ; 6000 crowns a year as Keeper of 
the Records in the Torre de Tombo ; and an 
estate which had belonged to the Jesuits, reck- 
oned to produce 12,000 crowns a year. He is 
about forty years of age. 

“He seemed to me to be of a most amiable 
character, and formed to do business to the sa- 
tisfaction of everybody; and to have such a 
frankness and openness in his disposition as to 
make himself beloved ; and I have been told that 
since his being brought to Court, his behaviour 
had ac(|uired him the countenance of the Queen, 
and of the Infant Dom Pedro, the King’s brother, 
who were at first very much prejudiced against 
him. 

“ Various are the reports and stories in regard 
to the cause of his disgrace ; and it is very dif- 
ficult to give any credit to any of them, as I 
cannot affirm that they are related as from any 
authorily. 

“ M. de Seabra had in his department the ec- 
desiastical correspondence and jurisdiction, and 
it is said, that it appears that during the two 
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years and four months that he has heen Se* 
cretary of State, he has without the King’s 
knowledge disposed of 2922 Avisos or orders to 
the different bishops of the kingdom, for the 
ordaining as many priests; for every one of 
which he is* said to have received ten moidores, 
which, your Lordship will observe, must have 
amounted to a considerable sum of money. 

“ There is a story also of his confining a young 
man in a convent, with a view to the forcing 
him to take the religious habit, that he might 
secure the inheritance of the estate; and this, 
notwithstanding the King had ordered the young 
man to be set at liberty. 

“ One really cannot as yet depend upon what 
is said ; for there are persons that will attribute 
his disgrace to his imprudence in giving his 
opinion too freely on business in opposition to 
the Marquis de Pombal, which the Marquis had 
long endured patiently ; and in endeavouring to 
make himself a set of friends independent of the 
connections of the Marquis of Pombal ; and in 
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other respects assunung too much presumption 
in his office and situation. 

“ But whatever may be the true cause of his 
misfortunes, I fear they will not end here. For 
if his crimes are great, I think the Marquis of 
Pombal will not let it be said, that through 
fnendship he has protected him from the banish- 
ment, which would have been the fate of any 
other person in the same predicament: and if 
his disgrace is merely the effect of jealousy, it is 
likely that he may be treated with severity, in 
order that the public may be made to believe 
that his crimes are of an enormous nature. 

“ I fancy M. de Mello is not sorry for the re- 
moval of M. de Seabra, especially as I under- 
stand, that of late he gains ground, despatches 
the business of his department to the satisfaction 
of the Government, and conducts himself with 
prudence and discretion. This event will cer- 
tainly put him in the way of seeking the con- 
fidence of the Marquis of Pombal. He is not 
gone with the King to Salvaterra, which is a 
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sign that he is fully employed with th^ Marquis 
of Pombal.” 

In a subsequent despatch, Mr. Walpole again 
alludes to this event. 

“March 23. 1774. 1 have nothing furthei* 

to acquaint your Lordship with relative to M, 
de Seabra’s disgrace. At present everything is 
quiet in regard to him ; and as yet it seems as if 
he might be left to remain in his place of exile. 
Tliis event has had no effect to the disadvantage 
of the Marquis of Pombal : on the contrary, it 
is looked upon as a fresh instance of the great 
confidence that his Most Faithful Majesty has in 
the Marquis; for it is believed that the King 
himself pointed out to the Marquis of Pombal 
examples of M. de Seabra’s ingratitude and dist 
respect towards him.” 

In the course of the year M. Seabra was sent 
as a prisoner to the colonies. 

It is impossible for us to decide on what were 
the real motives for the punishment of this gen* 
tleman, who, by all accounts, enjoyed not only the 
countenance and protection of the minister, but 
B 3 
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the general esteem of all who knew him . Pe- 
culation was a crime almost universally com- 
mitted in Portugal at this time ; but if this were 
the real cause, Pombal was certainly not a man 
to allow such a breach of confidence to remain 
unpunished in one, on whom he had already 
showered down so many riches and rewards, 
and on whom he reposed entire fidth. 

Another reason of Seabra’s disgrace is very 
current in Portugal. The succession to the 
crown had always been a subject of great diffi- 
culty and anxiety ; and suitable marriages for 
the various members of the royal family had 
occasioned much intrigue both at home and at 
foreign courts. The King, fearing the conse- 
quences that might result at his death from the 
accession to the throne of his daughter — a weak 
bigoted woman, who had already given signs of 
that insanity which at a future period compelled 
her to relinquish the reins of government, — re- 
solved, after the example of Charles VI., Em- 
peror of Oermany, to alter the succession to the 
crown in favour of his daughter’s son, the Prince - 
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of Beira. For this purpose, it is said, every 
thing was already arranged with his minister, 
no one being in the secret but Seabra ; when it 
was discovered that the Princess had been ap- 
prised of her father’s intentions, and, by the 
advice and exhortations of her friends, resolutely 
refused to become a party in any way to her own 
dethronement. We will not pause here to exa- 
mine a monarch’s right, or the justice of altering 
the succession to the throne in any country; 
but there can be but one opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the punishment inflicted on the betrayer 
of his master’s secrets. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

That fine equestrian statue placed in the centre 
of the principal square in Lisbon, sufficiently 
testifies that the arts were not neglected during 
Pombal’s administration. On the completion of 
this square, one of the finest in Europe, the idea 
naturally presented itself of erecting some me* 
morial, that might commemorate the successful 
and glorious reign in which so many great on* 
dertakings had been commenced and completed. 
For the whole of this quarter of Lisbon had been 
previously one heap of undistinguishable ruins. 
It was, therefore, determined that a colossal 
statue in bronze, representing Dom Joseph on 
horseback, raised on a marble pedestal, orna- 
mented with allegorical figures, should be erected. 
A Portuguese brigadier named Bartolomeo, a 
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man of considerable talent, was charged with 
the design, and the superintendence of the whole 
structure. Eighty yoke of oxen were employed 
to bring the magnificent pedestal from the 
quarry, a distance of two miles ; and it cost, ere 
it was completed, with its sculptured ornaments, 
24,640,443 reis.* 

This superb statue, which is probably laTger 
than any modem work of its kind, required 
eighty thousand pounds of molten bronze for its 
formation — the whole mass of which was 'suc- 
cessfully cast in the space of eight minutes. To 
describe the preparations for the three days' 
rejoicings, says an eye-witness, would fill a vo- 
lume. Such parts of the great square where the 
statue is erected, and which were then unfinished, 
were completed in wood, so as to represent the 
entire design of the spacious square. The total 
expense incurred was estimated by Mr. Walpole 
at no less than 200,000/., including the cost of 
the statue. 


• About 6000 /. 
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On the 6th of June, 1775, every thi^g being 
prepared, and the day being the King’s birth-day, 
the curtain which had hitherto concealed the 
work, was withdrawn by the hand of Pombal, 
with great ceremonies and public rejoicings, in 
the presence of the King, the Court, the foreign 
Ambassadors, and the whole city. 

The public jubilee lasted three days, during 
which time every variety of amusement diffused 
universal joy. Fireworks, feasts, illuminations, 
allegorical processions and triumphal erections, 
banquets and balls, together with every device 
for pleasure that imagination could conceive or 
talent invent, were liberally granted to the 
people, and proclaimed the opulence and hap- 
piness of the nation. Medals were struck to 
commemorate this glorious day, and, with the 
exception of state criminals and those guilty of 
enormous criuice, * all prisoners were released 
from thrir captivity. 

On this triumphant occasion, the King and the 
Boyal Family were present, for the first lime in 
Portugal, at an entertainment where the nobility 
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danced. The Count d’Oeypas, Pombal’s son, 
distributed gold medals to the foreign ministers, 
on one side of which is represented the statue 
with the motto Magnanimo RestiMori ; on the 
reverse are allegorical figures, representing the 
r^ing of Lisbon after the destruction by the 
earthquake, with the words Post Fata Resurgens 
Olisipo. Silver medals with the same detvices 
were given to the Charges d' Affaires, to whom, 
and to the Ministers, were likewise distributed 
engravings of the equestrian statue.* 

As a mark of peculiar distinction, Dom Joseph 
was pleased to order that a bronze bust of his 
minister, in alto relievo, should be inserted in 
the pedestal underneath his own statue. This 
monument of a happy and flourishing reign will 
for ages remind the people of the most glorious 
period of their history ; and gradually, as Time, 
' that dispenses justice to all, rolls on, the name 
of Pombal will be mentioned with increased 
respect, admiration, and gratitude by every 

* One of iheae gold medals is now in the possession of 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. , * 
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Portuguese in whose heart a feding for the 
honour of his country finds a place. 

But these rejoicings were preceded by an 
afifair which had well nigh changed the character 
of the scene, by turning the mirth of the people 
into grief, and converting a festival of joy into 
an occasion of bloodshed and of crime. The 
circumstance to which I allude was a diabolical 
attempt to assassinate Pomhal on the first day of 
this jubilee. The timely discovery of the conspi* 
racy prevented the intentions of the miscreants ; 
and by the prudent secrecy observed on the 
occasion, the appointed festivities were not de- 
ferred, nor was Lisbon the theatre of consterna- 
tion and horror. The principal author of this 
plot was one Joao Battista Pelle, an Italian, who 
had resided some time in Lisbon. It is from 
this period that we may date the origin of those 
infernal machines which have of late created so 
much mischief and alarm in Frapce. The plot, 
however, was not contrived with such secrecy 
but that Pombal got information of it, and the 
house of the murderous conspirator being searched 
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on the eve of the intended assassination, in his 
apartment was found a most destructive machine, 
consisting of three tubes like pistol barrels, each 
containing l^lb. of powder, four flasks with 
a pound of powder in each, and a very strong 
wooden barrel with four pounds more in it. 
Attached to this horrible engine was a match 
arranged so as to bum fifteen hours before 
the powder should ignite. There was also dis- 
covered in Pelle’s apartment a drawing on paper 
of the key opening Pombal’s coach-house door ; 
beddes two models of the same in wax. It was 
the intention of the conspirators to place this 
destructive machine under the seat of Pombal’s 
carriage on the night previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the equestrian statue, in order that it 
might explode during the long procession which 
was to take place on that occasion. Had the 
intentions of the assassin been carried into efiect, 
certain death would have been the consequence, 
not only to Pombal but to those around him. 
Providence, however, defeated the wicked plot, 
and ordained that its author should be delivered 
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over to the hands of justice. The ‘Wretch 'tros 
afterwards tried, and eventually made a full 
confession. He was accordingly executed chi 
the 9th oS October of the same year, his body 
i^uartered, and exposed to public view. 

By the timely and fortunate discovery of the 
plot, Pombal’s life was rescued from one of the 
most apparently effective attempts that history 
narrates for the destruction of any individual. 
Te Deums were offered up in the churches ; and 
the nation poured forth its gratitude in public 
and solemn thanksgivings for the valuable Hfe 
that had been preserved. Sermons were preached 
commendatory of Pombal’s ministry, and ex- 
pressive of the general joy for his escape. In 
eue delivered in the King’s presence, we find the 
following flattering encomiums : 

If in thy provinces, 0 fortunate King, 
manufoctories have been estabUdied; if thy 
navy has increased its ships ; if thy agriculture 
abounds in the fruits of the earth ; if arts, if 
sdenoes, if armies — what if I say ? — Yes — if 
religion itself fiourishes, it owes all its fbroe, fta 
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lu^oii, and its purity to tbe most illustrious 
Marquis of Pombal,” &c. Sec. 

** And thou, O fortunate people, who seest 
increase at every instant thy glory, thy tran- 
quillity, thy abundance, thy learning, and thy 
strength, thou shouldst humbly beseech the 
Most High that he may be pleased to spare 
the life, the ever necessary life, of thy ■ chief 
Minister,” &c. 


A few days after the erection of the -royal 
statue, Pombal placed in the hands of Dom 
Joseph the following Eeflections, which, after 
having read, his Majesty deposited in his 
despatch box, observing, at the same time, that 
they ought to remun there for the instruction 
and direction of future ministers in all suc- 
ceeding reigns. 
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POMBABi ON THE iNAnOUIUTIQK OT THE iBOfTEB- 

TKiAN Statue of his Most Faithful Majestt, 

June a. 1775. 

“ The curtain 'which on the 6th of the.present 
month bo gloriously disclosed the royal statue of 
the King my master, made known on the 
lowing days to all those who, not stopiong at the 
superfidal qualities of objects, seek further to 
investigate and compr^end them, that his 
Majesty has not only dissipated the darkness 
that reigned in Ids kingdom, and repaired the 
ruin in which he found it buried ; but that he 
has once more made the hapi^ times of Dom 
Monoel and Dom John the Third reappear in 
Portugal, and even surpassed them, by his 
paternal, magnaniiiKiius, and mde&tigable care. 

** All the elements that govemxuent and poHcy 
have established 'were made • apparent <m tlds 
joyous occasion, in order that from them • 
oom^^ete idea might be formed of the aofeual 
eonditicHi of national dviHsaition, poliee, opideum. 
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and power, which have so much astonished both 
natives and foreigners. 

** The very first and most simple rudiments 
of tlus progress may. be seen even in the ac- 
quirement of a correct and intelligible hand- 
writing. For previous to the year 1750, it was 
a rare event to meet with an individual capable 
of composing a legible letter, whilst U i$ now 
equally rare to find a respectable person in 
Lisbon who writes badly. So much so indeed, 
that when it is necessary to appoint a derk to 
any of the accountants’ offices of the Royal 
Treasury, or other public offices, reams of me- 
morials and petitions are sent in, all written in 
the most beautiful hand. 

“ The second step is in the progress of the me- 
chanical arts, which are as it were the hands and 
arms of a state. And although formerly every 
article of manufacture enteirsed the port of Lisbon 
£com fordgn countries, we now see the native 
manu&ctories fiimish works of gold, silver, wooI,i 
silks, steel, mercery, &c.>~ every thing necessary 
for . the dress and ornament of bothsexes^ as well 
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as for the famishing of houses, and far the rich 
and numerous carriages used on this most hril 
liant occasion, 'without any -thing oomiDg' from 
abroad: for even the looking-glasses, candle- 
sticks, and drinking-glasses am frbriosted by his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

** The third step is in the progress of the liberal 
arts. This progress is shown by the numerous 
excellent paintings of our distinguished countiy- 
man Francisco Vieira, and by his many pupils 
and imitators, that wc now possess. * It is also 


* The magnificent full-length portrait of the Marquis, 
which is in the possession of the familj, suffidently testifies 
the encouragement which the arts received. In the back* 
ground the paints has^ represented the embarkation of the 
Jesuits at Belem $ and a smile of satisfaction is visible on 
Pombal’s countenance, as he points in that direction. A fine 
line engraving was made of this picture, and underneath is 
the following inastfiption 

** Sebastiano Josepho Carvalio Melio kfarddoni Pombalio^ 
Maiqmi aniini, et oondlii Viro oh Begis auctoritatem, 
Lusitani Populi fdicitatem auctam, BempubUcamtemporU^os 
difiicalimis bene ac fortiter gestam, atque optimis l^biim 
3>avid Pitny et Gerardus da Vinne^ gmll 
o 8 
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dMTtm by tbe extaisive diffixsion of mercantile 
knowledge through the means of the Aula do 
Commercio. For it had previously be^ necessary 
to send to Venice or Genoa for competent book' 
keepers, who received an annual salary of from 
2401. to 3001. j whereas there are now, on a 
vacancy occurring, twenty and more qualified 
persons always ready to occupy their places — 
persons whose knowledge enables them to con- 
duct every branch of mercantile correspondence. 
The sumptuous and well-built edifices of Lisbon 
demonstrate the state of architecture. The co- 
lossal equestrian statue; the Superb and deli- 
cately sculptured pedestal on which it is erected; 
the raising and placing of those magnificent 
objects, and the beautiful engravings that were 

bstiqae bane e^iiem ezprhsl onnnnit. Ex Stttctgnpho 
pedM aq^tem et ptdlioes sex alto, a« peAas aoeeas et poUioea 
mat Faiiaienaea Istot quod HeBiioo Joaefdio Carralio Melio 
Cofliid Qtjrmui Filio dioanmt. Oliaipone MDCCLKEn.” 

At tlw period of the French Inyaaion Ibis pietan waa 
titaaAy ridded for foe purpose of being transported to foe 
Lovnok tat waa fovnuaMl^ n^iaiaed. , * 
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pubUshed from time to time to illiutrate tbo 
pTogreas of the work, manifested to the pnblio tiie 
merit of this ^fficult tmdertaking, eompleted 
eatirdy by the bands of Portuguese. AH these 
things abondantly prove to fbreigners that For> 
tugal has no cause to envy them eithor thrir 
draughtsmen, or their painters, or their sculptora, 
or thrir most renowned founders, or their most 
skilful mechanists. 

“ The fourth step is in the progress of literature, 
or the belles lettres, which in reality serve as 
the foundation to all sciences. And the multi-* 
tude of works, both in prose and verse, whicdi 
have been presented to the Board of Censure, 
composed in Portuguese, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, with an elegance and purity o£ style 
worthy the age of Demosthenes, Homer, TuUy, 
Yirgil, and Horace, in Greece and Rone ; and 
of Trive, Andmde, Gouvea, Rexuide, Banos, 
Camoens, and Bemardes, in Portugal ; auffirietttly 
show that these stmties were not more fiourishiog 
at the period of the Jesuits’ fetal invasion thah 
thf^^ are BOW. 
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** The fifth step is in the progresB of the higher 
edences. These have been advanced by the 
irestoraticai of the University of Coimbra, and by 
its new and royal statutes ; by the establishment 
of its rich and perpetual revenues ; by the ap- 
pointment of so many learned professors in every 
branch of science; by the rewards and advan- 
tages held out to those whose studies are most 
difficult and ungrateful ; by the establishment of 
the sacrasantos laws, which, by abolishing the 
Expurgatorios Romano-Jezuiticos, have banished 
many pernicious books, and opened the doors to 
those of sound and useful learning, and filled 
the kingdom with the dear lights with which it 
now abounds; and lastly, by the formation of 
the important Board of Censure, which with in- 
defatigable wakefulness watches over the exact 
execution of the above laws. All these esta- 
blishments constitute so many authentic testi- 
monies, not only of the rapid progress that the 
sciences have made in this kingdom and its do- 
minions, but likewise of that just admiration witb 
which all the universities of Europe are rega^ 
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ing that of Coimbra ; an institution ,by idiich 
Portugal has raised so sublime a monument to 
her august Restorer, in order to perpetuate her 
gratitude to aU eternity. 

“ The sixth step is in the progress of domestic 
trade ; and by observing that every article that 
was displayed in the streets, squares, and win* 
dows of Lisbon was the produce of the national 
manufactories ; and that notwithstanding the 
nuluber of shops and workmen were greater than 
at any previous time, yet their utmost exertions 
were unequal to meet the demands made on 
them ; and observing the sum total of the capital 
that is employed in so many different branches 
of commerce in this populous city, it will be 
clearly imagined how many millions must ne- 
cessarily be devoted to the interior commerce of 
the country. 

The seveisth step is in the progress of foreign 
commerce; and the importance of this st^ will 
be evident if we reflect on the millions that haVe 
entered Portugal by the lucrative extraction tff 
diamonds from Brazil, which up to the year 
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tvBre not sotti^t after ; — mr the vast sapplies 
of sugar 'which, from having been often insuf* 
fident to meet the demands of the country, have, 
since 1751, become so plentiftil as ftequentty to 
fin all the ’warehouses of Lisbon ; — on the im- 
portant article of. tobacco, and raw and tanned 
hides, which have produced many millions of 
cruzados ; — on the trade in salt, which had be- 
come almost annihilated, in which, by the -wise 
measures of his Majesty, there are now every 
year, between Setubal and Oporto alone, more 
than three hundred vessels employed ; — on the 
wines, the produce of the Douro/which annually 
yield four millions of cruzados ; — on the fruita, 
which are exported by foreign vessels to such an 
extent, that in Cintra and Golares alone each 
orchard is reckoned a mine of gold; — on the 
supply of cocos, coffee, rice, cotton, cloves, e^ice,^ 
and the 'various produeta of Pari and Marau- 
hSo^' foam whidi places, {orevioos to the pro- 
vident dBarmtions (ff his Mi^esty, the Pochoguese 
obti^ied ao profits;-— on the trade in BragiBan 
wood, and otheni^ w nwchnsed in dyeh^t^* 
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gether idth tli« orclid weed, wlii(di luukfirciiv^d of 
00 gteiit advantage ; -r- finally, on the lestoMthm 
of the Asiatic commerce to the suliijeots of his 
Most Faitbfifi Miyesty, who by his maar^ deovees 
has so re*estsblished this source of riches, that 
during last year Portugal despatched no leas 
than eleven vessels to Goa, whilst England did 
not send more than three. So that from this 
we ntay conclude that his Majesty has rendered 
the external commerce of his kingdom mote 
flourishing and extensive than it was in the days 
of Dom Manoel and Dom John UI. ; since the la'^ 
dian drugs which these monarchs then mono- 
j^lised, when Brasil produced nothing of worth, 
have been greatly surpassed in value by tiie pre> 
eious productions of America peculiar* to that 
continent; at the some time that the produce 
of Asia is not wanting, although now divided 
amoogat the varioua nations of Europe. 

** The eightii step eoauasts in the social fteUngs 
that ealst between the various grades of soeMy; 
sad gioatty hatve tlrase been maitiftsted fa. tils 
harmony tiiat is presermd between the hfglh 
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nobility and the middle cUsses, as also between 
both with the lower orders; for, although more 
than one hundred and fifly thousand of the 
commonest rank were assembled together on 
this late joyous occamon, not one voice was 
raised cither of complaint or clamour ; nor did 
any one venture in the slightest degree to offend 
the modesty of females either by their words or 
actions, not even by such freedoms as but a 
few years since were tolerated by gallantry 
even at the doors and in the congregatidns of 
churches. 

The ninth step is in the weMth of the people. 
Observing foreigners did not fail to remark the 
many millions that in a few years were expended 
on the public and private buildings, raised upon 
the ruins of t}ie disastrous earthquake of No- 
vember the 1st, 1755. They behdd a most mag- 
nificent square formed in less than sis months, 
1^ constant labour both by day and night, and 
sorpastdog all others in Europe in size and 
beauty. Th^ saw the costly and unexam^ded 
oolossal statue erected in the centFe ofi thsit 
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square. They saw the dty corpcsraticAt not *ODly 
^ving the most splendid balls in a vast rootOr so 
superbly decorated as to outvie every preceding 
example, but also a magnificent supper in 
another haU, ornamented, at a great expense, with 
every variety of embellishments suited expreedy 
for the oocauon, at which supper no lees than 
four hundred persons were seated, and served 
-with the greatest luxury and delicacy, on the 
most costly and beautiful national plate, -without 
using one article from abroad. They saw the 
rooms of the Junta da Commercio similarly fitted 
up with every article that taste and riches could 
procure ; and all the tribunals of the Court, and 
all the various companies of the ci^, strove to 
exceed each other in the costliness of their 
preparations, and the richness of their entertain* 
ments. They saw the chief ma^^strate of Lisbon 
and his deputies erect, spontaneously, and at 
their own expense, out of lo-ve and gratitude to 
theor august bene&ctor, seven allegoiical tri* 
umphai cars, significant of the great occwtioD. 
saw all the -windows of the nolnlity ahni 
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gentry teemisg with the most costly omfuneii{|bs, 
with splendid diamonds and predons stones. 
They saw the streets rendered impassable by the 
extraordinary multitude of rieh and sumptuous 
carriages. They saw the whole population gtdly 
and richly dremed, from the nobility to the 
humblest individuaL Every foreigner then, I 
say, that observed with proper attention such 
a reunion of riches displayed on this important 
and august occasion, could not but be convinced 
that the capital and kingdom were in the 
highest state of prosperity and opulence. 

These nine observations afford me the cer- 
tainty that the following convictions were pro- 
duced on the foreigners who were present on this 
important occasion. 

*‘First, that those nations which, with arro- 
gance, vainglory, and imaginary superiority, have 
hitherto regarded the Portuguese people as 
ignorant, rude, inert, and destitute of ell the 
elements and principles of the mechanical and 
liberal arta» and of a real knowledge tff the 
higher sdences, will npw he convinced that 
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wMi respect to the first vse are oeoapliiteily tp a 
par with them; and with tiie second we Mirpass 
most of them, as the French and Italian hare 
often been obliged to confess, respecting and 
and imitafdng, as they have, the laws and decrees 
of his Hajesty; seeking for, and envying the 
statutes of the Coimbra university, and desiring 
th^ correspondents in Lisbcm to forward all the 
writings which are pablidied in this glorious 
ragn, called even by foreigners themselves, 
Ji^iciasimo. 

Secondly, that the contempt which those 
nations fi>rmerly e^>re88ed for our domestic and 
fordgn trade has also ceased, and even has become 
an object of emulation and onvy. And they 
have seen, hitherto without esnm^e, a public 
and magnificent commercial seminary, from 
whence three hundred pniak, aiQtooiinfKelMd in 
every branch of mercantile knov)9«dgn, are pro* 
dnced tncninally, and fiU the dty with the 
heuefita of tiheir acquirements. 

^ Ihirdly, that these nations having alwsys 
aoooBOtod the Portngnese pec^ lwrlNiMn|% 
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ferocious, and unsociable, they with astonishmiuit 
noyf discover their error, and find themselves 
not only equalled but surpassed. It is notorious 
that at the court of London, on frequent occa- 
sions, the common people have committed various 
excesses, whenevex\ifhere has been an assembly 
of more than three or four thousand individuals. 
In Paris, we have seen, but a short time since, 
that the f^tes given on the occasion of the 
Count de Provence’s marriage, produced the 
death of no less than three hundred persons, 
owing to the riots and savage behaviour of 
the people. From whence, 'all well-informed 
forrigners cannot iail avowing that we are much 
more sociable than they are; — having seen, on 
the one hand, all the upper classes in Lisbon 
united in the moat perfect harmony and mutu«d 
good will, at the late feasts and assemblies ; and, 
on the other, having seen more than 150,000 
persons, of both sexes, crowded together in the 
great square during several days and nights, 
with the same quiet and order as if they were 
assisting at their church devotions, and befaB>d°II 
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to each ol^er like children of one &inily, uniting 
much aa was in thdr power to demonstrate 
the love and gratitude with which they came 
to applaud the inauguration of the royal statue 
of his Majesty: — a fact hitherto unexampled, 
and which will with difficulty be imitated. 

4 

Fourthly, that Portugal is not poor, as she has 
been represented; and no one is ignorant that 
England is burdened with the fearful debt of 
more than 1300 nuUions nf cruzados; and that in 
France, since the Royal Treasury and public credit 
have been exhausted, they have been obliged 
to melt the royal plate, as well as that belonging 
to individuals, and have even been driven to 
puU down royal palaces in order to dispose 
of their materiala and ornaments : — whilst in 
Portugal, on the contrary, the display of jewels, 
plate, dresses, carnages, feasts, and pxpmiditure 
of money, on this recent splendid occasion, 
plainly manifested to all present, that of late 
years an almost incomprehensible mass of riches 
has been acciimulated. 

** Fifthly, tiiat whilst the stabiH^ of the greater 
von. n. r 
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number of European governments is enervated, 
and weakened by strife and intestine divisions, as 
in France and England ; or by clandestine sedi- 
tions and discord, growing from the poisoned root 
planted by the Jesuits, which cannot yet be 
eradicated, as in Spain, Savoy, Borne, and the 
chief part of Italy and Germany; in Portugal 
and her dominions, on the contrary, foreigners 
have not heard any other voices but those of 
reverence and respect for the throne, and for the 
will of his Majesty, which always tends to the 
advantage of his faithful people, whom he loves 
rather as children than subjects. This was 
lately shown, when, on the day appointed for 
transporting the almost immoveable equestrian 
statue, the chief magistrate of Lisbon (Juiz do 
Povo) presented himself at the Foundery, ac- 
companied by aU the most considerable workmen 
of the twenty-four companies, dressed in their 
hoUday suits, and begging to be allowed to 
execute the arduous task, which they did with 
the gaiety of a triumph, during the four days 
tliat were required for the undertaking. They 
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moreover, on the occasion, distributed money to 
the soldiers on duty, and pipes of wine and 
cart-loads of provisions to the labourers employed ; 
whilst Lisbon teemed with the abundant feasts 
and numerous balls and assemblies that all 
classes of people partook of, throughout whom 
were visibly seen marks of the highest delight, 
coupled with unbounded love for our most 
clement and benignant monarch. 

“ From all the above, it is manifest that our 
national worth and consequence are entirely 
re-established ; that public credit is consoli- 
dated; that the avowed reputation of our po- 
litical strength, which depends on the pre- 
servation of the military power of the country, 
will still more confirm our allies in their friend- 
ship and union with his Majesty, and our enemies 
in their respect, especially when they see that a 
people who voluntarily expend such large sums 
for the love and glory of their sovereign, 
will be ready to sacrifice every thing that they 
possess for their defence, if attacked; and more- 
over, th^ see the excellent condition of our 
p 2 
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troops and navy, for the augmentation of which, 
means will always be found when required. 

I finally must declare that these observations 
have not been dictated by vanity, since in the 
prosperity of the country which they prove, and 
in the glorious government to which they are 
owing, I acknowledge that no credit is due to 
myself, but only that I enjoyed the incomparable 
good fortune, by which his Majesty was induced 
to confide to my fidelity, zeal, and love for his 
service, the execution of his enlightened tod 
providential orders and decrees ; — my only object, 
in leaving these observations in writing for my 
successors, being to recommend them the most 
exact care in preserving every institution that 
his Majesty has established in his happy reign, 
since it is certain, that whilst they govern by the. 
same principles and maxims, they will meet 
with the same prosperous results. Let them 
yLY those novelties WITH WHICH UNPRACTISED 
MEN SEEK TO IMPROVE WHAT IS GOOD, IN THE HOPE 
OF MAKING IT BETTOR; SINCE EXPERIENCE HATH 
SHOWN, THAT BY SUCH INNOVATIONS, INSTEAD OF ' 
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ATTAININO THE OBJECTS THEY IMAGINE TO RE 
MOST DBSIUABUS, THEY SVENTUAIJ.Y LOSE THE 
GOOD THEY ONCE POSSESSED, TO THE IRREPARABLE 
RUIN OF THE CROWN THEY SERVE, AND OF THE 
SUBJECTS THEY GOVERN.” 
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The Disputes between Spain and Portugal continue-* 
The former -till retain Rio Grande — Political Opinions 
of Pombal — England offers her Mediation — Disturbances 
at Madrid — They occasion a Cessation of Hostilities between 
Spain and Portugal — Hostilities are renewed in 1774 — 
The Spaniards attack the Portuguese and are defeated—- 
Troops are sent from Portugal to South America — Pombal*s 
Confidence in the Resources of his Country — Letter from 
Pombal to Mr. Walpole —England offers her Mediation — 
Pombal insists upon the Treaty of 1763 being executed — 
And complains that the British Government is deceived by 
the professions of M. Grimaldi — England is unwilling to go 
to War with Spain — Sentiments of Pombal — Proposes a 
Congress at Paris — Is eulogized by Lord Weymouth and 
Mr. Walpole — He reinforces the Army — Letter from Lord 
Weymouth — Hostilities continue in South America — Peaoe 
is finally concluded — Appendix — Extract from a Despatch 
in the State Paper Office. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the treaty 
of 1763, which settled all the points of dis- 
pute between Spain and Portugal, the Spanish 
governor of Buenos Ayres still retcdned pos- 
session of some Portuguese territory in South 
America, under pretence that it was on the 
Spanish side of the boundary line traced by 
Pope Alexander VI. Notwithstanding also that 
all former treaties had been formally confirmed 
by ^at of 1763, this governor refused to be 
bound by them, asserting that, as they were 
made previous to the war, they wore canceled 
by the war. 

When news arrived at Lisbon of the ^eath of 
Gomes Freire d’ Andrade, Count de Bobadella, 
6rovemor of Rio JaneiPo, Pombal told Mr. Hay 
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that his death was caused by chagrin at the 
shamefitl desertion of the Colonia del Sacramento, 
or Nova Colonia, by the governor. This terri- 
tory was however given up by the Spaniards ; 
but the province of Rio Grande still remained 
in the hands of the Spanish general, Don Pedro 
de CevaUos. 

It was not long before the Spanish aggressions 
in South America became the subject of con- 
siderable anxiety to Pombal, and of frequent 
conference with the British minister. On one of 
these occasions we find the political opinions of 
Pombal expressed at some length. 

“ February 21st, 1765. I had yesterday a 
long conference with the Count d’Oeyras upon 
this subject. He introduced his discourse with 
the (fid subject of the long-projected scheme of 
the House of Bourbon, ever since the time of 
Louis XrV., of detaching Portugal from Great 
Britain ; and which was afterwards pursued by 
Cardinal Fleury, and lately openly avowed by 
the ‘ Paote de Famille.’ He then proceeded to 
say, that an indirect negotiation set on foot fqr 
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sounding the Court of Vienna, in regard to their 
disposition towards the marriage of the King of 
the Romans with a princess of Portugal, had 
given him much light into the present system of 
afffdrs in Europe. That the principal point in* 
tended by this marriage, was the bringing back 
the Court of Vienna to the ancient system of 
alliance with Great Britain and Portugal. But 
it was found that the Empress Queen was inac- 
cessible. That the formal declaration which the 
Count de Seilem had made to the Court of 
Great Britain, that his Court had not acceded 
to the ‘ Facte de Famille,’ was absolutely false. 
Therefore, the two Houses of Austria and Bour- 
bon being thus united, the marriage of a princess 
of Portugal with the King of the Romans could 
answer no purpose, except of throwing away 
money, making her miserable, and no point 
gained by it. That the Empress Queen had been 
obliged by the Courts of France and Spain to 
make choice either of a princess of Saxony or 
of Bavaria. The former was so extremely ugly, 
that the King of the Retnans would not hear of 
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her ; therefore the choice fell upon the Princess 
of Bavaria. He lamented greatly the situation 
of the House of Austria, and laid the whole 
blame upon the Empress’s councillors, one of 
whom, namely. Count Gaunitz, he said, was his 
wife’s cousin ; and endeavoured to prove that 
that House was in the way of losing more by 
France and Spain from the present alliance, than 
ever she did when they were her enemies. But 
as it is one oi the conditions of the ‘ Pacte de 
Famille,’ that the contracting parties are to share 
in the acquisitions they may make, the Count 
seems fully persuaded, that the promise made to 
the Court of Vienna is the conquest of the United 
Provinces, which are then to be joined to the 
Austrian Netherlands — that Franco and Spain, 
making every effort that is possible to fortify 
their several ports in America, numbers of 
troops are continually embarking in Callida for 
the Spanish West Indies ; and that French as 
wdl as Spaniards ore sent over to the Spanish 
settlemeats that the French have a great 
many troops at Cayenne, and the Spaniartk at- 
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present are in entire possession of the riper 
of Plate, and as long as they keep the Rio 
Grande do St. Pedro, must command the 
whole southern coast of America as far as the 
Rio Jandro, and consequently have an introdue* 
tion into ♦he back settlements of the Brazils 
whenever it suits them. That it is very plain, 
that the intention of France and Spain is not 
only to attack Portugal, but to invade his Most 
Faithful Majesty’s dominions in America, the 
Spaniards to the south, and the French through 
Cayenne and the Cape du Nord to the north, 
The Count then proceeded to say, that as this 
plan was very extensive, so neither France nor 
Spain were as yet prepared for putting it in 
execution ; and therefore' there is nothing they 
so much dread at present as the accession of the 
Court of London to the alliance of the Courts of 
Petersburgh, Berlin, andWarsaw^ Thus, in the 
present situation of Great Britain, it is in his 
Majesty’s power, by a steady remonstrance to the 
Court of Madrid, to obtain from that Court the 
restitution on the part of Spain of the PoPtugtidNe 
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settlements retained by them; enforcing the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling the treaty of Paris in all its 
points, and pointing out to them the consequences 
which must necessarily ensue from the contrary — 
that of bringing on a general war in Europe ; 
affirming that such a remonstrance, made by the 
British Ambassador at this time, would have the 
desired effect, and which, if deferred, would pro- 
tract the negotiation between the Courts of 
Portugal and Spain, until it be too late to put 
a stop to the extensive plan of the Courts of 
Madrid and Paris.” 

In consequence of these representations to the 
British ministry, England offered her mediation 
between the two countries, in the hope of procuring 
an amicable arrangement of those differences 
which she herself, in a great measure, was bound 
by treaty to terminate. And at this time an 
event occurred, which promised, from the good 
feelings that were displayed by Portugal, to 
produce a recondliation and an adjustment of 
all the pdnts of dispute. Serious disturbances 
arising in 176$ at Madrid, in consequence of ' 
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some police regulations of the minister Squilaoi 
respecting the wearing of slouched hats and 
cloaks, Pombal immediately sent oiF an express 
to his Catholic Majesty, with offers of any assist- 
ance he might require to quell the disturbance ; 
and gave orders to the Portuguese troops on the 
frontier, to hold themselves in readiness to march 
to the £ing of Spain’s assistance, should his 
Catholic Majesty require it. The demonstration 
of these friendly feelings led Pombal to hope that 
he might soon succeed in coming to an amicable 
arrangement with the Court of Spain. After 
some negotiations, it was in fact finally concluded 
that the two nations should send orders to their 
governors in America to suspend hostilities, and 
to restore things to the position in which they 
were on the 28th of May, 1767, the day of this 
agreement being made. 

Such was rite state of affedrs m the colonies 
until the year 1774, when reports reached Europe, 
that some differences had arisen between the 
Portuguese and Spanish in their American posses** 
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siotiB. In a despatch dated the 4th of June in 
that year, Mr. Walpole informs us, that — 

“ On Thursday last I talked to the Marquis of 
Pombal on the late reports of hostilities com* 
mitted, or intended to be committed, by the 
Spaniards in the Brazils; and 1 asked him 
whether he was aware of any hostile intention 
from ^ the Court of Spain. The Marquis said, 
that he does not apprehend they mean to make 
war in those parts; but that, if the Court of 
Spain has any such intention, she will, he 
thinks, have reason to repent, for that the Rio 
dc Janeiro is extremely well provided in every 
respect, and that Portugal has nothing to fear 
on that side.” 

A very short time after this conversation, in- 
formation arrived at Lisbon from South America, 
that a new Spanish governor had unexpectedly 
published a manifesto at Rio Pardo, “ declaring 
the whole of that territory to belong to Spain, 
and that he should consider all Portuguese found 
thereon as intruders and robbers.” And still 
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further to give cause of quarrel betweeu the tero 
nations, news arrived that the Spaniards had 
made a seizure of two Portuguese ships on the 
Rio Grande de Sio Pedro. Upon the govemotf 
of that province redaiming them, the governor of 
Buenos A^Tes, in lieu of maldng restitudon, had 
unmediately marched towards the Portuguese esta- 
blishments at the Rio Pardo with a ccmsidsaable 
force collected from Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, 
and Maldonado, which with the recruits he picked 
up on his march amounted to six thousand men ; 
and ^t the same lime had directed the commander 
at Gorrientes to advance with a body, to be col- 
lected from different villages, to the Rio Pardo. 
By wMch movements the plan seems to have 
been fbr the latter to attack the Portuguese at 
Rio Pardo on one side, while the governor of 
Bhehos Ayres should attack them on the other. 
But the Portygiiese governor having had timely 
intimation of the motions of the Spaniards, and 
learning that they had commenced military opera- 
tions attacking and taldng a small post, oon- 
tisting of a fkw soldiers and peasants, immediot^y 
von. n. Q 
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put Itself in motion, and marched a detachment 
much inferior to the Spanish force from Oorrientes, 
consisting, it is supposed, of six or seven hundred 
men. An action consequently took place, the 3rd 
of January 1774, between the two parties, near 
the river Piguiri, when the Spaniards were beaten, 
a number of them killed, and many prisoners 
taken. Among the latter was the Spanish com* 
mander, a captain, 1010 horses, 300 mules, and 
a great quantity of ammunition. In the posses- 
sion of the commander were found the instruc- 
tions which the governor of Buenos Ajrres had 
given : these were written in the style of a cruel 
enemy. The day after there was another action, 
in which the Spaniards were again beaten. 

On the receipt of the news of these occurrences 
at Lisbon, it was determined to send out im- 
mediately the Quarda Costa of forty-four guns, 
another of sixty-four, and various smaller vessels 
with troops, in order to rtinforce the Portuguese 
army in South America. The troops dready in 
those parts consisted of three European regi- 
ments, two r^;alar native regiments, b^diqp 
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cavalry and artiUery, and the irregular wdlf^a. 
of the country. The whole of these forces were 
supposed to amount to six or seven thousand 
effective men. 

' At the same time, the Marquis of Pomhal told 
the English minister that it was not the in- 
tention of the Portuguese Court to lay the Uame 
of what had happened to the Court of Spain, 
but, on the contrary, to impute it to the intem- 
perate conduct of the governor of Buenos Ayres : 
for he would not suppose that the King of 
Spain would order his officers to act in so hostile 
a manner in times of profound peace; and there- 
fore, Portugal had nothing more to do, than to 
drive the Spaniards bqck. ** 

But, he added, if the Court of Spain should 
make war with Portugal in Europe, he thought 
that the condition of the country was such, with 
regard to its forces, that it would not require 
more *h«n 6000 men from Bnghmd, as stipu- 
lated 1y treaty, and perhaps a few experienced 
officers to act under the Marshal Count La 
Lippe, for whom his Ifiost Faithfol Mi^esty 
Q 2 
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would Bend immediately. Moreover, that in a 
very short period the King could afisemble 
40,000 men. This shows that Portugal was in 
a ntuation very different from that of the year 
1762. 

The object of the Portuguese government 
being at this time to engage Great Britain to 
interest herself in the approaching quarrel, a 
variety of documents were delivered to the 
British minister in order to prove the perfidy 
of the SponiardB, and the injustice of their claims. 
These documents accompanied the following 
letter from Pombal. 


“ A Bellem, ce 18me Juin, 1774. 

“ Monsieur, 

“ Vous trouverez ci-joint le Precis des infiac- 
tions, depredations, et usurpations oommises par 
les Espagnols dans la Partie Meridionale du 
Brdsil, qui font les otgets de rarmement, et de 
I’expedition que la Gour de Madrid se hftte k 
hire sortir du Ferrol en toute diligence. 

« On ne balance pas id un seul moment k qroire 
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que la combmcdson du m^ue Tticm l^s 
deux autres Pieces, que j’ai eu rhoQneur de yoos 
remettre demi^rement, ne fassent tr^>«laire* 
ment voir k Sa Majeste le Roi de la Grande 
Bretagne, et k son digue Miniature, — d’un o6t^, 
I’indignation avcc laquelle on doit regarder le 
dit plan de perfidie et de cruaut4, que les Es* 
pagnols ont toujours poursuivi, sans interruption, 
depuis le Trait4 de Paix du 10"* F4vrier, 1763, 
jnsques ji present, pour s’emparer de toute 
l’Axn4riqu4 M4ridionale Portugaise: d'un autre 
c6t4, I’int4r4t r4ciproque qu’il y a, tant a d4- 
concerter le m^me plan d’iniquit^ et d’insolence, 
qu’ii d4truire entiferement les moyens que Ton 
pretend employer pour le soutenir k la barbe 
d’une Alliance aossi respectable que celle que 
Bubsiste heureusement entre Nos apgustes Sou- 
yftrains: et d’un autre c6t4, comlnen il est n4- 
cessaire d’obvier (tandis-que le terns le permet) 
k I’accrmssement au Ferrol d’une Marine Es- 
pagnole, dont le conunencement rend d4j& assea 
insupportable unc nation par sa nature hautaine 
en elle>m6me^ et.eooore plus et plus avidb, 

Q 8 
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et pttr l’4troite union qu’elle a avec la France, 
et par la facility qu’elle pense qu’il y aura k fiiire 
passer les vaisseaux de Marseilles et de Toulon k 
Brest et k St. Malo, pour fermer ainsi la Baie de 
Biscaye, et commander par 1& dans tout l’Oc4an 
Atlantique. 

“ Ce que votre Cour reflechira avec ses trfes- 
claires lumi^res, et avec I’iUumination de son 
discernement, qu’exige d’autant plus dc pre- 
caution, que la Cour de Paris a commence son 
nouveau gouvemement pour appeler ii son 
Ministere de Gonseillers habils. 

“ Pourcequiconcemel’informationdes mesures 
que le Roi a prises pour defendre par terre au 
Bresil avec la cause commune ses propres Etats, 
je me rapposte ce que je vous ai demi^rement 
confie par ordre du Roi, sans la moindre reserve. 
Sa Majeste se repose sur tout ce qui regarde la 
mer sur la grand superiorite des forces navales 
de Sa Miyeste Britannique. Et eUe a tout lieu 
d’esperer, que Dieu benira la bonne cause 
commune tellement, que la convoitise, la perfidie, 
et l’miquit4 aient de quoi se repentir, plong^es 
dans la demi^re confusion. 
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J^ai rhontM^ d’etre avec la conaid^tioB la 
plus parfaite, 

Monsieur, 

Votre trfes-humble et 

Trfes-ob4isflaiit Serviteur, 

Lb Marquis db Pombai..* 

“ Itfbiisieiir Robert Wali»ole, 

Envoyd Extraordinaire et Pl^nipotentiaire 
de S. M. le Roi de la Grande Bretagne.** 


♦ (Translation.) 

Sir, Belem, June 16th, 1774 

Accompanying this yon will find the Abstract ** of 
the breaches, depredations, and usurpations perpetrated by 
the Spaniards in the southern parts of Brazil, and which are 
the objects that induce the Court of Madrid to use so much 
diUgeiioe in preparing an expedition to sail from the FerroL 
There can be no hesitation in supposing buf that the com- 
bination of this ** Abstract ” with the two other documento 
which I had recently the honour to transmit to you, will 
render the whole matter intelligible to his Miyesly the King 
of Great Britain a»d to his worthy ministry. And firsts otkr 
just indignation will be excited at the perfidious and cruel 
scheme, whidi the Spaniards have continually and ineessajatly 
pursued from the treaty of February 10th, 1763, up to the 
present moment, for the purpose of gaining possession of the 
whnle Portuguese South Amerloa. 

Q 4 
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In consequence of this letior, the good offices 
of his Britannic Majesty mth the Court of ‘ 

Secondly, it will prove, not only the mutual interest that 
we have, both to baffle this iniquitous and insolent plan, and 
entirdy to destroy the means by which they aim at effecting 
it, in the very face of an alliance so respectable as that which 
subsists between our august Sovereigns. And lastly, it will 
be evident how necessary it is to check, in time, the increase 
of the Spanish naval power at Ferrol ; the commencement of 
which had already made this haughty nation insupportable, 
and now still more proud and greedy, both by the close union 
in which she is with France, and by the ease with which, she 
imagines, she con transport the sliips from Marseilles and 
Toulon to Brest and St. Malo, in order to close the Bay of 
Biscay, and in this manner command the entire Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Your Court will reflect, with its clear understanding and 
its enlightened discernment, on this subject, which demands 
so much the more precaution since the Court of Paris has com- 
menced its new administration, by calling talented advisers to 
the ministry. 

With respect to an account of the measures which the 
King has taken, to defend, by land, his own dominions in 
Brasdh I refer you to that of which 1 recently, without the 
least reserve^ informed you by order of the King. By sea, 
his Migesty confides in the great superiority of the naval 
forces of his Britannic Majesty ; and he has every reason to 
hope that God will s6 Uess the good common causey that 
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Spiw were promised, and diretit&oi;^ to l9|}&t 
eiflfect were forwarded to Lord Grantham, then 
Ambassador at Madrid. But the F.tiglinh Go< 
vemment declined entering into my eogage" 
meats with Portugal, which, as it was declared, 
would depend upon the particular circumstances 
that ix^hc arise. 

Pombal said, he hoped very little from tiiese 
good offices; for that it was remarkable, that 
when Spain was contemplating any measure 
against England, her conduct towards Portugal 
was the most friendly and affectionate — as was 
the case whUe the Court of Spain was carrying 
into execution its project against the Falkland 
Islands; and he did not doubt, that while the 
Court of Spain was insulting Portugal, it would 
wish to keep the best terms with England. 

Hofnng little from the result of negotiations 
and good offices, the Marquis of Pombal con- 

oovetoosneBa, perfidy, and miqnity, ploaged in the ntwost 
oonfuaion, msy find reaeon to repent. 

I have the honour ha be, 3k. 

llAaqraK na POKBdu. 
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tinued to insist upon the execution of the treaty 
of 1763, and asserted that the Spaniards were 
constantly rdnforcing themsdves in America. 
He complained that the English ministers satisfied 
themselves with the professions of the Marquis 
Grimaldi, by whom they had before been 
decdved.* Pombal said, that a little time would 
show whether M. de Grimaldi’s account of the 
Spanish forces sent to Buenos Ayres was true 
or not ; and that, if the Spaniards attacked the 
Portuguese again, he should recommend it to 
his Most Faithful Majesty to demand succours 
of Great Britain by virtue of the treaty of 
1703. 

It appears throughout these negotiations, that 
the English Ministers were very unwilling to 
involve themselves in a quarrel with Spain for 
the sake of securing Portugal the possesdon 
of her colonies. They therefore recommended 
conciliatory measures with the Court of Madrid. 
But Pombal, feeling his country injured, replied, 


* See Append at the end of this chapter. 
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that rotation was the vi'vifyiiig s^t 
moaaarchies; and that though the King Us 
master might be ever so de&roos of peace, it 
was not decent for him to order his Ambassador 
to make humble offices — which might be taken 
in the senee of supplications — at a Court {roan 
which he had received such public and unheard- 
of injuries. 

After a time, these difficulties were, however, 
surmounted; and both Courts agreed to send 
instructions to their governors in South America 
to suspend hostilities. And in order to bring 
these lengthened negotiations to a close, Pombal 
proposed that a Congress should be held at 
Paris. 

The noble spirit shown, b}^ Pombal on this 
occation, called forth the approbation of all 
parties ; and the following extract a deqiatch 
from Lord W^nnouth to Mr. Walpole, will con- 
firm the truth of this observation. 

February 18. 1776. His Migesty receivbii 
much satisfimtion in observing that an attention 
to fcom had not prevented M. de PombU from 
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taking such steps as should enable M. de Souza 
(Portuguese Ambassador at Madrid) to enter 
into the negotiation. This manner of pro- 
ceeding proved the candour and uprightness of 
M. de Pombal, and were unequivocal proofs of 
his desire of settling the differences between the 
two Courts by a negotiation. The proposals 
made by M. de Pombal are fresh proofs of the 
rectitude of his intentions.” 

To which Mr. Walpole replied : “ I cannot 
refrain observing to your Lordship, that I £nd 
the Marquis of Pombal every day more desirous 
of having the affairs between the two Courts 
settled, that there may be an end to all 
hostilities, and even the apprehensions of them, 
in those distant parts. And I am persuaded 
that he sincerely wishes, as he repeatedly de- 
clares, to finish with the Court of Spain in a 
permanent and substantial manner.” 

Pombal, however, did not neglect the means 
of defence in case his country should be attacked. 
The greatest activity was manifested in enlisting 
men to complete the addition of three companies 
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to each regiment of infantry. Twelve jnen were 
also added to each troop of cavalry, and fourteen 
to each company of the two regiments of marines. 
The whole formed an additional body of eight 
thousand troops. 

That these preparations were not unnecessary, 
will be properly estimated from the concluding 
part of the following extract of a despatch, 
written by Lord Weymouth to Mr. Walpole, and 
dated December 31st, 1776. 

“ M. de Pombal is called upon by what he 
owes to his own reputation and dignity — what 
he owes to the happiness of the nation, whose 
wel&re he has for so many years been so laudably 
employed to promote — and by what is due to 
allies who are warmly interested in the honour 
and advantage of the Portuguese nation, to 
recommend this measure (reconciliation with 
Spsin). This becomes at this moment the more 
important, as there is too much reason to ap< 
prehend that the efforts of Spain will not be con* 
fined to South America, but that there may be 
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an intention of invading the ^ngdom of Por- 
tugal.” 

But these negotiations were still ineffectual. 
It is difficult to say how far the Court of Madrid 
was sincere in its desires for peace ; for in the 
same year news arrived at Lisbon from America, 
that nine Portuguese vessels had been destroyed 
by the Spaniards at Bio Grande ; and that the 
Spaniards had seized and fortified several Por- 
tuguese forts, and committed many excesses, 
in utter violation of the arrangements agreed 
upon. 

When, therefore, the Portuguese viceroy in 
South America, the Marquis of Lavradio, received 
positive instructions to order a cessation of all 
hostilities, he was uncertain how to act. A few 
days after having despatched the necessary orders 
to the various governors under his viceroyalty, 
he received information from them, that on the 
19th of January and 26th of March, and on the 
1st and 2nd of April, 1776, the Spaniards had 
repealed their attacks on the Portuguese forces. 
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and that in consequence they were totally unable 
to follow his instructions without entirely aban- 
doning their possessions. Spain continued in 
the mean time to pour in troops to her colonies ; 
and in November following, Don Pedro de 
Cevallos left Europe for Buenos Ayres, with an 
army of 12^'00 men. Nothing could resist such 
a powerful force. The island of St. Catherine 
was wrested from Portugal; and, soon after, she 
lost the long-disputed possession of Nova Golonia. 
The news of these captures arrived at Lisbon a 
few weeks after Pombal’s resignation ; when his 
enemies did not fail loudly to proclaim him as 
the author of all these misfortunes in America, 
whilst, in fact, the bad faith that the Court of 
Spain had observed, was the sole origin of the 
war. 

Pombal always considered Spain as the natural 
enemy of Portugal, and was consequently averse 
to any close alliance with that country; well 
aware that the Spanish policy continually aimed 
at making a second conquest of Portugal. This 
was evident by the manifesto published in 1762, 
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to which Dom J oseph so energetically replied. One 
thing is clear to all persons acquainted with the 
characters of the two countries, — that they can 
never be firmly and durably united under one 
monarch, until the nationality of one or the other 
is destroyed. 

This war was at last put an end to, and the 
right to the possession of the disputed colonies 
finally settled, by the treaties between Spain and 
Portugal; one bearing date October 1st, 1777, 
and the other March 11th, 1778. But, as 
Pombal’s ministry had already expired at the 
first of these periods, any particular account of 
the negotiations is not here necessary. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIL 

* Note to pa^e 234. — In a despatch from Mr, Walpole, 
dated Januaiy 24th, 1776, we learn Pombal’s opinion 
of the character and principles of this minister. 

The Marquis of Pombal says, that upon the un- 
fortunate death of the late Pope, the Court of Spain, 
being alarmed with regard to the election of a successor, 
applied to this Court for their concurrence in the 
common cause, to prevent an odious and dangerous 
person from being chosen. This Court, in consequence 
of its uniform sentiments in respect to the absurdity 
of a Pope’s being chosen in defiance of the Catho- 
lic crowned heads, gave its minister at Rome orders 
to represent to the Conclave, that if a Pope was not 
chosen that should be unexceptionable, he should be 
obliged to signify the particular instructions which 
he had already received from his Court. This firm 
and positive language alarmed the Conclave, and kept 
them in suspense in regard to the election : but they 
nevertheless divided themselves into two parties, the 
Royalists and the Zelantes; which the Marquis of 
Pombal looks upon as an insult to all the Catholic 
Monarchs. However, the Marquis de Grimaldi ordered 
VOL. IT. R 
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the Spanish minister at Rome to reconcile the parties 
by the means of Cardinal Pallavicinij nephew to the 
Marquis de Grimaldi; which produced the election of 
the present Pope : by which the Marquis de Grimaldi 
has sacrificed the interests of his master to the Jesuits ; 
for there never was a more firm Jesuit than the present 
Pope, who has set at liberty persons who were in prison 
on account of their zeal against Spain and Portugal; 
and had certainly intended the same favour to the 
late general of the Jesuits, had he lived a short time 
longer.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The activity, courage, and energy of Pombal 
still remained undiminished, notwithstanding the 
weight' of years with which he was now op- 
pressed. We find him in the year 1771, obtain- 
ing a brief from the Pope, by which the sup- 
pressioiji of nine convents of Chancines r6gidiers 
of Saint Augustin was effected, and their revenues 
transferred to the convent at Mafra, — an in- 
stitution from thenceforth destined to be a 
seminary for the instruction of that Order. It 
appears that Pombal was desirous of forming a 
society in this vast, and now useless edifice, which 
should especially devote itself to literary labours. 
In furtherance of this purpose a valuable library 
was completed to add to the treasures of the 
establishment. In the same year, all brother- 
B 3 
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hoods, except four, were abolished throughout the 
kingdom, and their revenues applied to charitable 
purposes; and about this time an edict was 
published, which ordered that no bishop should 
give parties permission to marry unless they 
could show the consent of their parents in 
writing. 

Whilst Poinbal was planning, superintending, 
and executing the numberless plans and reforms 
with which his whole administration abounds, 
and which so many volumes of laws and royal 
decrees amply testify, he did not neglect the 
economy of his own property, which under his 
excellent management increased yearly in value. 
While conceiving the grandest and most com- 
plicated projects, he was capable at the same 
time of entering into the most trifling details of 
cvery-day life, and superintending his own 
private affairs. At Oeyras he added considerably 
to the already existing mansion, and rendered 
it one of the most extensive and handsomest 
residences in Portugal. Here is still shown the 
little cabinet, in its former state, to which Dom 
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Joseph used to retire, during the summer visit 
which he made to his faithful minister. The 
ornamental gardens and orange groves are laid 
out on a vast and princely scale, and the whole 
economy of the establishment exemplifies those 
broad views of utility, solidity, and duration, 
which Poinbal displayed in every thing he under- 
took. Amongst other erections, is the magnificent 
wine cellar and its conveniences, which is visited 
by all strangers as an object of interest and 
curiosity. At this place a fair was established 
in 1772; and soon after, in order to connect 
Oeyras with the sea, a canal was undertaken, 
the works of which, with Pombal^s usual spirit 
and perseverance, were actually carried on by 
torchlight as well as during the day. The canal is 
now choked up, — the produce of the vineyards, to 
carry off which it was formed, has dwindled into 
comparative insignificance, — and Oeyras still 
remains a small unimportant village. 

In 1773, the Royal Fishing Company of the 
Algarves was established, which gave much 
activity and employment to the industry of that 
B 4 
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province, while a city of palaces sprung up at 
the mouth of the Guadiana to receive the Court, 
which patronised this maritime undertaking. 
Beautiful houses were built by the nobility on a 
regular plan given by Pombal: but the mag- 
nificent Villa Real de Santo Antonio (so was 
the city called) is now deserted and a ruin! 

A decree, dated in 1768, had ordered all lists 
and copies of lists to be destroyed, on which were 
inscribed the names of the “ New Christians,” for 
by such denomination were the descendants of 
converted Jews styled. In May, 1773, a fresh 
edict abolished all distinctions between the Old 
and New Christians, — distinctions of a most 
unjust nature; for they had closed the path to 
public employments to a vast number of Por- 
tuguese subjects, while they rendered their 
alliance a subject of scorn, and often exposed 
them to vexation and punishment from the In- 
quisition. There is much Jewish blood among 
the Portuguese, without even excepting many of 
the highest families. An English ambassador of 
those days wittily observed, that he found one 
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half of the nation looking for the coning of Dom 
Sebastian, and the other for that of the Messiah. 
There seems formerly to have existed in Portugal 
no small tendency towards the Israelitish re- 
ligion j and we learn that in the year 1650 , one 
Mauoel Fernandez de Villa Real, Portuguese 
consul at Paris, was condemned in that capital 
to be burnt for having embraced the religion of 
Moses. Having however retracted, the historian 
relates he was only strangled 1 It is a popular 
story in Portugal, that Dom Joseph, at one 
time, had insisted upon all those in any way 
tainted with Jewish blood wearing a white hat 
as a badge of distinction, or rather of disgrace ; 
and that a decree to that effect was ordered to 
be forthwith promulgated. Pombal remon- 
strated, but in vain. Finding reason ineffectual, 
he pretended compliance, and presented himself 
to the King with the edict, at the same time 
drawing out from under his cloak two white 
hats, which he placed on the table. The King, 
astonished, inquired the meaning of the joke. 
“ Oh,,” replied Pombal, “ I am only come pre- 
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pared to obey your Majesty’s edict, with one hat 
for you and another for myself.” Thus hinting 
at a well-known fact, that the royal family itself 
was not entirely free from the imaginary stain. 
The King laughed, and gave up the point. 

It would fill many volumes merely to enu- 
merate the steps taken by Pombal to enrich and 
civilise his country. Each separate law would 
demand some pages in order to make us ac- 
quainted with the abuses which required its 
enactment, whilst as many more would be filled 
in illustrating its beneficial operation. Such 
details would more properly belong to a history 
of Portuguese legislation. I therefore retire 
from the task, and content myself with enu- 
merating, for the information of the curious, who 
may be disposed to push their interesting in- 
quiries further, a few of the most remarkable 
edicts and laws which shed a lustre upon the 
reign of Dom Joseph, and the administration of 
Pombal. That, for instance, in 1774, when va- 
rious important reforms in the army were effected. 

■ That in 1775, by which much valuable property 
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was restored to its original and legitimate own- 
ers, of which fraud had unjustly deprived them. 
In the same year reforms were effected at Goa, 
and in the other East Indian colonies, for the 
better administration of government. * At home, 
a law, founded injustice and humanity, was made, 
which forbade the imprisonment of debtors who 
were bond fide unable to meet the demands of 
their creditors. Thus many wretches were re- 
leased from prison who had been driven into it 
by misfortune and detained by cruelty. And in 
the same year many important regulations con- 
cerning the tobacco laws, the lands in the Alem- 
tejo province, as well ns measures against con- 
trabandists who infested the country, were de- 
creed and enforced. Cleanliness in the streets 
tfas also especially provided for, by certain laws 
and decrees. A few years previous it had been 
actually necessary to order that pigs found run- 
ning about the streets might be caught and kept 
by the finder. 


• See Appendix, Note 1., at the end of tliia chapter. 
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It had become the custom for piously disposed 
persons to leave their property to monasteries and 
other religious foundations, at the expense of 
their children and next of kin. To remedy this 
abuse, a law was made which restrained these 
legacies to one third of the testator's property, 
except in the case of bequests to the Casa de 
Miserecordia and public hospitals. 

It was at this period that the new hospital 
was founded. The building had formerly been 
the principal establishment of the Jesuits ; but 
after the extinction of their Order, Pombal de- 
voted it to a charitable and more useful purpose 
than that to which the Jesuits had applied it. 
In the month of April, 1775, with great cere- 
monies, — Pombal, the nobility, clergy, and public 
functionaries being present, — this great work of 
benevolence was opened to the reception of pa- 
tients. On this occasion not less than eight 
hundred infirm persons, conducted in a solemn 
procession, chiefly in the carriages of the nobility, 
who voluntarily lent them, were received and 
lodged in its wards. 
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A very salutary inquiry was in8tituj;ed in the 
year 1775, respecting the private prisons of 
convents,' in which many terrible cruelties had 
been practised. 

Dom Luiz da Ounha, who had been for many 
years Seci'etary of State, died in the month of 
June of tiiC above year, and was succeeded in 
the War and Foreign Departments by M. de Sa. 

A decree, dated July, 1776, (the English co- 
lonies having at this time declared their inde- 
pendence,) directed that no vessels should be re- 
ceived in any port of Portugal or her possessions 
coming from the rebel colonies ; “ in order,” it 
declares, “ that so pernicious an example of re- 
bellion should not be encouraged.” It will be 
recollected that the French monarch paid dearly 
for observing an opposite, less generous, and less 
cautious line of policy. 

The decrees in favour of Aveiro, Penafiel, 
Monchique, Alagoa, Alcoutim, &c. &c. &c. witness 
Pombal’s efforts to increase the internal pros- 
perity of his country. The numerous manu- 
factories of cloth, glass, silk, &c. &c. which he 
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established, show his attention to that branch of 
industry and endless source of wealth ; and the 
flourishing and improving condition of •maritime 
commerce will be seen by the following entry 
from the Lisbon registers: — 

Portuguese. English. Foreign. 

Ships entered the Tagus, 

In 1774 ... 104 348 193 

In 1775 - - - 121 371 168 

This period may be considered the golden age 
of Portuguese industry in every branch of trade 
and commerce. A further proof of which may 
be obtained from the fact, that on the 27th of 
March, 1771, nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six mulberry plants arrived from 
France for the purpose of being planted in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon. They cost the Go- 
vernment five contos and a half. In the following 
year nineteen thousand three hundred and sixty- 
one were imported, with five thousand for Pom- 
bal’s private use, which he planted at Oeyras, 
where he built a spacious edifice for rearing silk- 
worms. In consequence of this activity, the 
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orders for raw silk for the royal manufactory, 
which previous to the year 1770 never exceeded 
sixteen thousand pounds, in one year rose to forty 
thousand, and in the succeeding year to forty*four 
thousand pounds. The following is the produce 
of the manufactory as officially reported : — 

Pieces of Silk, of difFercnt 
qualites, fkbricated. 


In 1769 


- 

- 

1482 

1770 


- 

- 

1513 

1771 


- 

- 

1807 

1772 


- 

- 

2159 

1773 


- 

- 

2220 

1774 

. 

• 

. 

2485 


Pombal not only encouraged but fostered the 
beginnings of manufacturing enterprise; not, 
however, by excluding foreign competition, and 
obliging the whole nation to pay at a dear rate 
for goods made at home, which could be procured 
cheaper from abroad, but by granting judicious 
loans to enterprising speculators, who trusted in 
their own industry and skill for competing with 
foreign manufacturers in quality and cheapness. 
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We find that the Government advanced on loan, 
from time to time, to the 


Contos. 


Linen manufactory 

- 

53 

Hat ditto - - - - 

- 

17 

Iron foundery at Pajo d’Arcos 

- 

1 

Cut glass manufactory 

- 

i 

Lou9a de ferro estenhado e de Polha 

de 


Flandres 

- 


Cotton velvet, bombazines, and fostoes 

de 


algodao - - - - 

- 

H 

Glass manufactory at Marinha Grande 

to 


William Stephens 

• 

32 

Wove and printed cottons manufactory 

- 

12 

Woollen cloth fabric at Cascaes 

- 

10 

Metal buttons and buckle manufactory 

- 

2 

Tapestry manufactory 

- 

4 


It is curious that the largest but one of these 
sums should have been advanced to an English- 
man ; a proof that Pombal considered that similar 
undertakings ought to be encouraged in Portugal 
when they are likely to prove beneficial to the 
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entire nation, not when merely a projected 
source of profit to an individual or a native. 

Portugal was for some time at war with 
Morocco ; but Pombal, after mature consideration, 
concluded peace with that empire ; and, setting 
aside all difficulties of etiquette, the shackles of 
little mind 4, he made a commercial treaty with 
the Emperor, much to the advantage of Portugal. 
Immediately after, an ambassador was sent to 
Lisbon svith presents for his Majesty Dom Joseph. 
This was the first intercourse of amity that had 
ever taken place between Portugal and Morocco. 

On tlx* 10th of November, 1776, died Cardinal 
Saldanha, a man who had always been united in 
the firmest union and closest friendship with 
Pombal, and was much esteemed and beloved 
by Dom Joseph. The health of the King had 
already begun to decline, and two days after the 
death of the Cardinal, his Most Ffiithfiil Majesty 
had an attack of apoplexy, when extreme unction 
and the papal benediction were administered to 
him. The Marquis of Pombal, judging from the 
tranquillity of mind in which the king continued, 

VOL. II. s 
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persisted in declaring that, in such a state of 
mind, it was not probable that the danger was so 
near as to require these ceremonies, and ridiculed 
the ignorance of the physicians who had signed 
an opinion, that his Most Faithful Majesty was in 
a state that rendered extreme unction indispens- 
able. Dom Joseph having required their senti- 
ments, when it came to be debated in council, 
the Marquis delivered this opinion, but acquiesced 
in the ceremonies being performed as acts of 
devotion. On the 4th of December following, an 
edict was published appointing the Queen (his 
consort) Hegent during his illness. On the 4th 
of February, 1777, he experienced another attack, 
and on the 20th, his Majesty expressed a desire, 
before his death, to see the nuptials solemnised 
between his daughter the Infanta Donna Maria 
Francisca Benedicta, and his grandson Joseph 
Prince of Beira, the one whom, it is said, he 
wished should succeed him as king in his own right. 
This prince was then but in his sixteenth year, 
while the princess had already attained the age of 
thirty-one. Haying the necessary dispensations, 
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this marriage between aunt and nephew took 
place on the following day. It is reported that 
the French Court was anxious the Prince of Beira 
should marry Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis 
the Sixteenth; but Dom Joseph being from 
political reasons averse to this alliance, the 
celebration of the nuptials was hastened. 

Dom Joseph continued to decline, and after a 
reign of twenty-seven years, he expired on the 
24th of February, 1777, leaving his subjects to 
depiore his loss, and his aged and faithful minister 
exposed to the malice and intrigues of his 
enemies.* 


* See Appendix, Note 2., at the end of this chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIIL 

Note 1. page 251. We Icam from a despatch in the 
State Paper Office, that negotiations were commenced 
in 1772, v.ichthe States General, for the sale of the 
Portuguese settlement at Goa. The chief difficulty 
seemed to be in estimating its value, so as to satisfy the 
nation of the advantages to be obtained in exchange, 
and in procuring a purchaser who would be willing to 
estimate its value as highly as the Portuguese. 

Note 2. page 259. The following is extracted from 
a despatch from Mr. Walpole, February 2Gth, 1777. 

The ^ing of Portugal expired on Monday morning, 
between twelve ana one o’clock. His Majesty had for 
some weeks past suffered extremely under his disorder, 
which on the latter days had formed itself into a dropsy, 
and gained upon him considerably, till Sunday, when 
there were no further hojies of remedy. 

“ The Princess of Brazil, who was retired to rest, being 
immediately acquainted with the King’s dissolution, 
prepared to ro/^eive the Ministers of State, and admitted 
them into her presence to kiss her hand as sovereign. 

“ M. Ayres de Sd, secretary for the department of 
Foreign Affairs, on the same day, by the Queen’s order, 
acquainted the foreign ministers with this event, and 
also of the Court’s having taken mourning for a year, 
S S 
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as your Lordship will sec by the enclosed letter. The 
late King’s funeral is to be this evening, with the usual 
pomp and ceremony. 

W e have had no declaration made to us relative to 
the style in which the Infante Lorn Pedro, the Queen’s 
husband, is to be addressed, though it is said that his 
domestics give him < Majesty,* and that in the prayers 
at mass the King is mentioned with the Queen, but 
placed after her ; and it is believed that the Queen will 
admit her husband to govern as King.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


With the life of Dom Joseph expired the 
ministry of the Marquis of Pombal. The whole 
nation waited anxiously to know when, and in 
what manner, the great minister would be al- 
lowed to descend from his seat of power to a 
private station. His enemies were not inactive 
in preparing every means that falsehood could 
invent, or malignity propagate, in order to obtain 
such a measure of vengeance as would at once 
overwhelm and destroy him. 

The illness of Dom Joseph had prepared all 
Europe for some great change in the course of 
events, and the Ministers and Envoys resident 
at Lisbon were ordered by their Courts to 
forward the earliest intelligence of the forma- 
tion of a new Administration. 
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Pombal himself clearly foresaw the angry 
passions that would be aroused against him ; 
and that, unsupported by his sovereign, he 
would neither be able to resist the vengeance 
of his powerful enemies, nor to frustrate their 
malice. He knew that a legion of adversaries 
would appear to accuse the justice of his ad- 
ministration — amongst them some convicted 
criminals of noble family, who were still suf- 
fering the punishments awarded to their offences 
— and he had every reason to anticipate, that 
they would obtain the support of influential par- 
tisans in the State, and even find protection 
from the Throne itself. 

Even had his apprehensions been groundless, 
it was natural that a minister, who for twenty- 
seven years had encountered the fatigues of 
office, should avail himself of the opportunity 
opened to him by the approaching dissolution 
of that sovereign whose confidence he had so 
long enjoyed, to retire from the government. 
Accordingly, on the 5th of February, 1777, a 
short time before Joseph’s death, Pombal — 
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advanced in years, afflicted by illness, and ex- 
hausted by anxiety — presented the following 
paper to the Regent. 


" Supplication addressed to her Majesty the 

Queen Donna Marianna Victoria during 

her Regency. 

“ Senhora, — On various occasions I have 
humbly represented to his Majesty that, notwith- 
standing the unimportance to his royal service 
of my limited abilities, yet, finding myself on the 
verge of fourscore years, and feeling the gradual 
and accelerating decay of my bodily strength, I 
deemed it incompatible with my honour, my zeal, 
and my duty, both as servant and minister, to 
omit the request that his Majesty would take 
necessary measures for preventing the important 
information and knowledge of affairs, with which 
an experience of nearly forty years of public 
employment, and of difficult and weighty ne- 
gotiations, have furnished me, from being 
buried with me unexpectedly in the grave. 
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“ His Majesty was pleased to deem my humble 
supplication worthy of his royal attention. 
Nevertheless, at the moment when it was about 
to be carried into execution, so many untimely 
accidents occurred to increase that decay wliich 
I dreaded, combined with the effect which 
severe winters like the present produce on old 
age, that I found my powers so impaired, both 
in physical energy and in ministerial activity, 
as to render me unable to complete in a day, 
a labour for which formerly an hour was 
sufficient ; added to wliich, at the period of 
rest, instead of meeting with the desired 
repose, I often have cause to believe that on 
the following morning 1 shall find myself in 
eternity. 

‘‘ The consideration of the dangerous state in 
which I find myself, places its natural con- 
sequences continually before me, and reminds 
me that no one, on my sudden death, would 
be in a condition (from ignorance of the actual 
state of things) to execute the duties of the 
many and very important situations which I 
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have the honour to occupy. This ^ reflection 
every moment afflicts me, and hastens the last 
hour of my life, which with some fresh vigour 
might still endure, if your Majesty, without loss 
of time, would be pleased to name my successors, 
to whom I may immediately give an account of 
the commencement, progress, and last state of 
every thing that respects all and each of the 
important branches o^ government with which I 
find myself charged. For in this manner alone, 
during my lifetime, wU it be possible to explain 
the various doubts and uncertainties which will 
present themselves to my successors in the 
exercise of their respective duties, — an igno- 
rance of which would cause an irreparable loss 
to the royal service. The various departments 
may be classed as follows • — 

“ The first comprehends every thing that 
relates to the post of inspector-general of the 
Royal Treasury, which since 1762 constitutes 
the fundamental basis of public credit, of respect 
for the crown, of the strength of the kingdom 
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and its dominions, and consequently of its 
safety. 

“ The second embraces every subject con- 
nected with the military arsenal, and the pay- 
ment and government of the army, which his 
Majesty found annihilated ; but which, from the 
year 1762, has been created and preserved in 
perfect discipline, "with the greatest regularity 
in the payment, and without the contracting of 
any debts. 

“ The third relates to the management of the 
buildings, stores, and warehouses of the Ribeira 
das Naos, or Naval Arsenal, which his Majesty 
not only found empty, but indebted to the enor- 
mous amount of four millions (cruzados), whilst 
at this moment the said establishment is free 
from all debts. 

“ The fourth is concerning the necessary exa- 
mination and vast inquiries respecting trade and 
commerce, which have with such rapid progress 
enriched Portugal and Brazil; and have fur- 
nished the means of rebuilding (with a magni- 
ficence worthy of the august mind of his Ma- 
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jesty) the capital of the kingdom, until then a 
residence unfit for so powerfiil a monarch ; and 
have raised the Pra 9 a Mercantil of Lisbon, from 
the lotrest degree of poverty, to the highest 
wealth, both in capital and credit. 

“ The fifth regards the inspection of the 
manufactories, establishments, improvements, 
and progress in the mechanical arts, which have 
conferred plenty and prosperity on a nation, that 
his Majesty found in the most abject state of 
penury; and which daily, as is well known, 
continues to increase the general stock, and 
the capital of the whole monarchy. 

“ The sixth relates to the management of the 
public works in the city of Lisbon, in order to 
carry out the glorious object of emulating the 
most celebrated capitals of Europe. 

“ The seventh concerns the working of the 
valuable mines of Serro do Frio, and the ex* 
traction of the diamonds from them, which his 
Majesty found in the year 1753 completely ex- 
tinct, and without means of continuing the ne- 
cessary labours. From that period, not only has 
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aldundant capital never been wanting to work 
these mines, but not less than a million, to a 
million and a half cruzados, have annually entered 
the kingdom, instead of gold coin being sent out 
of it, and which remains to circulate in the hands 
of the Portuguese. 

“ The eighth treats of the inspection over the 
university recently reformed at Coimbra, which 
constitutes the strongest and most impregnable 
bulwark, by which Portugal must constantly de- 
fend herself and her vast dominions from the 
tremendous attacks of that pestilential igno- 
rance which, for more than two centuries, accu- 
mulated so many ruinous and deplorable ^s- 
asters, — confounding the priesthood with the 
government ; the privileges of the clergy with 
the respect due to their sovereign ; and the 
attempts of the Roman Chair with the legiti- 
mate authority of the Pope, and of the Church 
with the essential and indispensable royal au- 
thority. 

“ The reflection on the great risk in which I 
daily see these eight departments, is what afflicts 
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and torments mo, and will continue^ to afflict 
and torment me, until death comes to my relief, 
unless his Majesty will determine on listening to 
the means of avoiding such grievous disasters to 
the GDvemment. 

1 am persuaded that his Majesty will reflect, 
'vvith his usual discernment, that I cannot long 
protract a life that rapidly approaches its term ; 
and, that in such an event, however superior 
my successors may be to mfi in talent, they 
cannot enter upon the practical management of 
such extensive and complicated affairs without 
(as is commonly said) groping in the dark, espe- 
cially as regards institutions whose origin is 
of so recent a date, and which are but in their 
infancy. For neither are my successors yet un- 
born, nor can they be sought but amongst such 
as are natives of this kingdom. And in no wise 
should foreigners be called. 

To those who shall succeed me, I could show 
a clear path in the management of affairs ; since 
it lies, as it were, in a territory, that for six 
VOL. n. T 
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and twenty years I trod in a beaten track with 
incessant and continuous labour. 

‘‘ At the same time I supplicate his Majesty 
to excuse me from giving an opinion on the 
choice of these my successors. Protesting, how- 
ever, that whomsoever it may please his Majesty 
to name, against them no possible objection will 
exist in my mind. But, on the contrary, I will 
hasten to greet them with the warmest felici- 
tations at the instant of their nomination ; and 
seek cordially and zealously to render them ejrery 
assistance and information, that can result from 
my ])ractical knowledge and long experience: 
with which, without holding place or aj^point- 
ment, I may stiU be able to render such service 
as his Majesty may command, during the short 
time that still remains to me in this life, 

“ At your Majesty’s feet, 

“ Marquez de Pombal.” 

In a note added to this simple request of the 
aged minister to be released from his arduous 
duties, he states that, in order to remove any 
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fear of financial difficulty which her^ Majesty 
the Regent might entertain, he presented her an 
account of the money then accumulated in the 
Royal Treasury, which amounted to seventy- 
eight millions of cruzados, together with a 
statement of the value of the diamonds in the 
King’s cabinet. 

It would have been fortunate for the country, 
had it been possible to carry out the prudent 
views expressed in the preceding document. 
But the continued illness of Dom Joseph, and 
his subsequent death, prevented the Queen 
Regent from a compliance with Pombal’s wishes, 
and he still retained his high appointments up to 
the period of the accession of Donna Maria I. 

On the 1st of March, 1777, the Marquis 
renewed his request to rei ign, in the following 
letter addressed to her Most Faithful Majesty. 


“March 1. 1777. 


“ Senhora, 

“ When I placed in the royal hands of the 
Queen Dowager my humble supplication, in 
T 2 
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order that it might reach the King, (whom God 
has called to his glory,) and a copy of which 
has already reached your Majesty’s presence, I 
could not foresee the unexpected events which 
now conduct me to your royal feet. 

‘‘ The great Duke of Sully, founder of the 
monarchy of King Henry the Fourth, found 
that sovereign reduced to such extremities, as to 
be without the means of supporting the expenses 
of his table, or of purchasing the necessary 
apparel becoming his station*; yet at the dis- 
astrous death of that monarch, this great states- 
man and warrior found himself in the sad con- 
dition which he relates in the eighth volume of 
his illustrious Memoirs. 

“ He immediately saw a numerous party, dis- 
contented with the government of the King his 
master, united in arms against him ; another, of 

* In 1596, Henry writes to Sully : “ Mea chemises sont 
toutes dechir6es, &c. &c. &c. Depuis deux jours je dine chez 
les uns et les autres ; mes pourvoyeurs disant n'avoir plus 
moyen de rien fournir pour ma table.” — Stdly's Memoirs^ 
vol. iii. 
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the envious; and these, combining, sought to 
misrepresent, render odious, and destroy all the 
establishments of that glorious reign. They 
sought to publish against him the grossest im- 
positions, falsehoods, and blackest calumnies ; 
endeavouring by these wretched means to re- 
present the important services of so distinguished 
a minister as atrocious crimes ; and striving to 
excite against him the universal hatred of the 
people, so that he could not present himself in 
any part of the Court or City without being 
surrounded by enemies, and every moment in 
danger of assassination. 

“ From these motives, he represented to the 
Queen Regent, that her noble mind, and her 
veneration for the magnanimous King her 
husband, could not permit that with her 
consent a minister, who with so much zeal 
and love had served his King and country, 
should meet with such a disastrous end; nor 
that a man, whom the King himself had so much 
honoured, should be subjected to the outrages 
of the mobility, or of the populace. He there- 
T 3 
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fore begged permission from the said Princess 
that he might quit the Court, to retire to his own 
estate. 

“ I do not pretend, Senhora, to compare 
myself with the Duke of Sully ; but it is 
without doubt, and publicly known, both in 
the palace and in the whole city of I^isbon, that 
I equal him in misfortune, and am thus actuated 
by similar motives in having recourse to your 
Majesty’s benignity. Beseeching, then, your 
Majesty to approve my resignation of all the 
appointments which, up to this moment, I have 
held, and to permit me to pass the last short 
number of my days in Pombal, I feel confident 
that, from the superiority of your Majesty’s 
virtues over those of the Queen Marie de Medicis, 
I cannot fail of meeting, at the least, with those 
same effects of benignity, which the Duke of 
SuUy’s requests found with that princess. 

“ Marquez de Pombal.” 


It appears that, immediately on the accession 
of Donna Maria, the life of Pombal was in 
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constant danger from the malice of his enemies : 

* 

not that they much feared his future influence, 
but they attacked him from the base spirit of 
revenge. Perhaps this had some effect in in- 
ducing him to resign. However this may be, 
the veteran minister was soon relieved from the 
responsibility of power. On the 4th of March, 
the Queen signed the following decree. 

“ In consequence of the high and singular es- 
teem which the King my father (whom may God 
receive into his glory) entertained for the person of 
the Marquis of Pombal, and on the representa- 
tions of the said Marquis, that his age and in- 
firmities no longer permit him to employ himself 
in my royal service, being mindful of his re- 
quest, I have willingly granted him permission to 
resign aU the posts and employments confided 
to him, and to retire to his estate of Pombal, 
conferring upon him, for the remainder of his 
life, the same salary he enjoyed in quality of 
Secretary of State, and adding thereto, by 
special favour, the Commandery of St. lago de 
T 4 
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Lanhozo, situate in the diocese of Braga, of 
the Order of Christ, which is vacated by the 
death of Francisco de Mello e Castro. 

“ Ajuda Palace, March 4th, 1777.” 


From the tone of this royal decree, and the 
rewards which the Queen, out of respect for the 
memory of her father, continued to bestow on 
Pombal, we might naturally conclude that he 
would be allowed to pass the remainder of his 
days in the enjoyment of peace and domestic 
happiness. But before we proceed to accompany 
the Marquis to his retirement, let us for a 
moment review the events that were passing in 
Lisbon from the period of Dom Joseph's decease. 

It appears that this great and good monarch 
was anxious, before his death, to extend that 
pardon and forgiveness to his enemies which 
he hoped himself hereafter to receive at a still 
higher tribunal. It was natural, therefore, to 
suppose that the bcguining of the new reign 
would offer many examples of the royal cle- 
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mency. But as it would have ap^>eared un- 
seemly for the Queen to have selected the con- 
spirators against her father’s life as the fittest 
objects of her own favour, means were resorted 
to, in order to ascribe the enlargement of the 
prisoners to a fulfilment of the King’s last 
wishes. It is diflicult to say to what extent 
Dom Joseph authorised this sudden act of mercy; 
wc are, however, made acquainted with some of 
the reporfs current on the occasion, by a de- 
spatch from Mr. Walpole, dated February 26th, 
1777. 

‘‘ On Sunday, in the afternoon, the Bishop of 
Coimbra was released from his prison, and was 
directly carried to the palace to see his sister, 
who is Camareira Mdr, or First Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Dowager Queen; and it is 
said, that the Infante Dom Pedro met him, and 
embraced him. The releasing of this bishop 
will certainly be agreeable to the Court of 
Rome. 

“ It had been reported for some days that the 
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enlargement of the bishop was in agitation, and 
probably the King’s confessor was employed to 
obtain this measure from the King, as it is pre- 
tended he likewise prevailed upon the King to 
signify his orders for the setting at liberty 
several nobleman, who are many years in prison, 
in consequence of the conspiracy against the 
King’s person in the year 1758, or for some 
conduct (real or suspected) in opposition to his 
government : and though the mode in which the 
King’s orders are supposed to have been sig- 
nified, is stated in different ways ; some alleging 
that the Queen Regent had on Saturday night 
signified, in a very positive manner, the King’s 
pleasure for that purpose to the Marquis of 
Pombal, who is said to have represented against 
an hasty order for their liberty, and that it 
would be proper for a pardon to be previously 
given; others affirming that the Infante Dom 
Pedro, on Monday morning, produced to his 
servants a paper, which is supposed to have been 
delivered by the King to his confessor, wherein 
it is directed that the prisoners should be re- 
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leased, the King’s debts paid, and the church 
which was begun in memory of his escape, in the 
year 1758, should be finished. It is certain that 
on Monday last something of the kind was men- 
tioned at the palace, for the Marquis d’Anjeja, 
one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to the late 
King, whose brother, the Count de San Lou- 
ren^o, is confined with several other noblemen at 
the eTunqueira, went about noon to the prison to 
communicate this agreeable news, which soon 
after was so public, that a multitude of persons, 
among which were the relations of the noble 
prisoners, had assembled about the prison, to 
wait the event of this intelligence, where they 
remained till nine o’clock at night, when they 
were ordered to disperse ; and the relations were 
informed that the individuals when released 
would be sent to their respective families. But 
the expectations of the public have not yet been 
gratified. The delay probably is merely on 
account of the necessary forms to be observed in 
such a proceeding ; for I believe there can be no 
doubt but that they will be set at liberty. 
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“ Several ecclesiastics are released out of prison. 

‘‘ These measures have produced reports that 
the same favour is extended to two princes, 
natural sons of King John V., who are confined in 
a convent in the country, and it is pretended that 
orders are gone for their coming to Lisbon. It is 
likewise said that Dom John de Bragan9a, the 
brother to the late Duke de Lafocns, who has 
been abroad many years, and has lived a long 
time at Vienna, has served in the Austrian army, 
and has lately travelled to different parts of 
Europe, is also to return. This person was sent 
abroad, as it was supposed at the time, through a 
motive of jealousy in the late king. He is said 
to have been in great friendship with the Infante 
Dom Pedro, and it is believed he may be de- 
signed to have a part in the government of 
the affairs of this country. 

‘‘ Your lordship will easily imagine that what 
I have mentioned are symptoms of the decline of 
the Marquis of Pombal's credit and influence in 
the new government ; and, indeed, though it is 
as yet too early to pronounce positively in regard 
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to it, it is generally believed that the Marquis of 
Pombal will be permitted to retire. 

“ The clergy seem to be in great expectation 
of a return of their power under the new reign ; 
and the nobility flatter themselves that they 
shall be restored to their former consideration 
and consequence. 

“ The priests of the convent of the Necessidades, 
who were in disgrace, have received permission 
to prcacli and confess. ” 

This and the following despatch were both 
written previous to the resignation of Pombal. 
Mr. Walpole thus states his anticipations respect- 
ing the probable line of conduct the new govern- 
ment will pursue. 

“ March 1st, 1777. There is nothing yet done 
by this government in regard to the appointment 
of the Ministers of State, which, I suppose, is de- 
ferred till after the eight days of the Queen's 
retirement are passed ; and therefore, it is not 
possible to say, what may be the fate of the 
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Marquis of Pombal. But the following circum- 
stances will pretty well inform your Lordship of 
what may be the temper of the new reign with 
respect to the ecclesiastical department. 

" The execution of the confinement of the 
Esimler M6r (a relation of Pombal's) was 
through the channel of the Nuncio. ^ 

“ The Provincial of the Convent of Jesus, 
brother to the Bishop of Beja, who is preceptor 
to the Prince of Beira, having held over his office 
beyond his term of appointment without a new 
confirmation, is discharged from that office by 
the authority of the Nuncio; and another is 
named in the interim ; such being the intentions 
of her Majesty (as the Nuncio expresses it), in 
this as well as the other instance of the Esmoler 
M6r (Grand Almoner). 

“ The Bishop of Beja owes his prefeiment to the 
Marquis of Pombal, and has constantly appeared 
much attached to him. As soon as he heard of 
the proceedings against his brother, it is said that 
he took it as a blow meant to be struck at himself. 

“ 1 do not find that it is likely to be confirmed. 
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that the Queen will, by any public act^confer the 
sovereignty on her husband: it is understood 
that he bears the title of King, in consequence of 
the laws of Lamego, established at the foundation 
of the monarchy, which declare, that if the King 
of Portugal’s daughter (there being no males), 
marries a Portuguese nobleman, he may bear the 
title of King, when he has male issue by the 
Queen, but he shall walk on the left hand of the 
Queen, and shall not wear the crown. 

“ The Queen and the King are very devout. 
They are of unlimited obedience to the See of 
Rome, and the jurisdiction of the clergy in its 
most extensive pretensions. The Queen is timid, 
and consequently easily influenced by the Clergy, 
with whom she has very much conversed ; and 
by the instigation of such as are about her, she 
has probably been encouraged to speak very 
positively tc the Marquis of Pombal on the 
subject of the noblemen in prison, when he made 
difficulties about their being released — telling 
him, that such were her father’s directions, and 
that she would be obeyed. She has a great 
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deference for her husband, and the King has 
a great veneration for her, and speaks of her as 
of a Saint. The King is of a confined under- 
standing, hears three or four masses in the 
morning in the utmost ecstasy, and attends 
evening prayers as devoutly. He is liberal in 
his alms'; talks much in precepts ^of goodness 
and justice: but as he has no knowledge of 
mankind or business, he is easily governed, right 
or wrong, by those immediately about him, 
especially if they belong to the Church. 

“ The persons who are said to be much con- 
sulted by the King are, the Marquis de Marialva, 
the Marquis d’Anjeja, and the Visconde de 
Ponte de Lima — every one of them known to 
be enemies to the Marquis of Pombal. 

“ It is pretended that the noblemen refuse to 
come out of prison till they have had their trial. 

“ A variety of stories are produced of the 
severity of the Marquis of PombaVs administra- 
tion, which are said to have been related to the 
Queen ; and the nobility are very active in 
pursuit of him. But it is not thought that the 
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King, who is allowed to be of a htijlrnaiie dis* 
position, will be prevailed upon to consent to 
any violent proceedings against the Marquis of 
Poinbal, unless lie should be induced to it to 
revenge the cause of the Church.^^ 

It will create little matter of surprise that 
these noblemen refused to quit their prison until 
they were declared innocent, as they well knew 
how easily such a declaration would be pro- 
cured, The character of the Queen, and of her 
husband, accounts for any concessions which the 
weakness of the sovereign might enable her 
interested counsellors to dictate.* 

On PombaFs resignation, the Viscount of 
Villa Nova de Cerveira was nominated Prime 
Minister, and an almost entire change was made 
in the various appointments of the Government 
and of the royal household. The Count d’Oeyras 
was however permitted to retain his post as 
President of the Council. 

Pombal, without loss of time, retired in peace 
to the city which bears his name, and was for- 

‘ * See Appendix at the end of this chapter* 
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tunately spared the pain of witnessing the in- 
sulting triumphs of his enemies, and the decay 
and degradation of his country. He arrived 
there,’’ writes the British minister, “ after some 
difficulties from the badness of the roads. I do 
not find it confirmed that he was insulted in his 
journey. He is very well, and I imagine will be 
permitted to remain there. Notwithstanding 
the freedom with which many persons talk in 
regard to the severity of his administration, I 
believe the present ministers are not disposed 
to encourage any violent proceedings against 
him.” 

But his persecutors were not inactive in 
seeking their revenge. In the month of Aj)ril, 
1777, his bronze medallion likeness was taken 
during the night from the pedestal of the eques- 
trian statue of Dom Joseph, and the city arms 
were substituted in its place. It is easy to ap- 
preciate the politic, as well as the base, motives 
which prompted this pitiful meanness. Pombal’s 
enemies wished to deprive the people of the sight 
of whatever could contribute to cherish the 
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remembrance of that minister, whostp coxkstant 
efforts had been to benefit his country ; and they 
hoped by this public insult, which might pos- 
sibly be taken as an expression of royal displea- 
sure, to prejudice the people against him. What 
were the real feelings and sentiments of Pombal, 
on this cii’cumstance being reported to him, we 
cannot with certainty affirm. The popular ac- 
count is probably true, that the great minister 
smiled at the malicious impotence of his enemies, 
and expressed a satisfaction, that a portrait so 
unlike the original should be removed from 
public view. This anecdote, true or false, at 
least tends to show the universal opinion which 
has been always entertained of PombaFs even- 
ness of temper and mildness of disposition. But, 
such is the mutability of all human affairs, — 
sixty years afterwards the medallion was re- 
stored to its original site, and under rather 
remarkable circumstances ; a statement of which 
will be found subjoined.* 

* The artist who cast the equestrian statue, as we have tio- 
tioed ill the text, was a brigadier named Bartolomeo, and he 
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The change in the Queen’s councils was soon 
apparent. On the 17th of May, 1777, the 

was afterwards employed to remove the medallion, which he 
was strictly enjoined to destroy. Having displaced it, he did 
not, however, commit himself to the Vandalism of destruction ; 
but, fearing the consequences which might attend a discovery 
of non-compliance with his orders, he contrived, with the as- 
sistance of a nephew and a confidential servant, to convey it 
secretly to the arsenal, where he made an opening in a wall, 
and then bricked it up. This officer and the servant carried 
the secret to the grave. But the nephew, who became after- 
wards an officer of engineers, and as such accompanied the 
present Marshal Marquis de Saldanha, to Monte Video, when 
he went to take the command of a division of the army in 
1817, no longer considered secresy necessary. He conse- 
quently described so accurately the exact position of the me- 
dallion, that the Marshal felt himself enabled, whenever he 
should return to Portugal, to discover the long concealed 
treasure. Great political events, followed by emigration and 
civil war, prevented tlie Marshal for a long time verifying 
the truth of this officer’s report. At length, however, after the 
Queen Donna Maria the Second was placed upon the throne, 
the Marshal acquainted the Duke of Bragan9a, Dom Pedro, 
with the circumstances. Dom Pedro immediately expressed 
a wish that the medallion should be restored to its former 
place, and determined that his own birthday should be the 
day appointed for that purpose. Thus chance rendered Pqmbal 
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Marquis of Aloma and the three brothers of the 
late Marquis of Tavora were released 


this tardy justi<;G, and chance was the means of making 
Pombal’s own grandson an instrument of effecting it. 

'Fhe following is tlie decree, published on the occasion, as 
a grateful tiiuute to Pombal’s memory. 

“ It is universally acknowledged that Sebastian Joseph de 
Carvallio e Mcllo, Marquis of Pombal, is the Portuguese 
who reflected the greatest honour on his country during the 
last century. Distinguished by the variety of his knowledge, 
and by the firmness of his character; enlightened by lii^ 
travels and his reflections ; and, above all, endowed with a 
love of his country, a zeal for the public good, and an interest 
in the national honour and independence; he was always 
nobly led to promote the good of his country, and to implant 
in it the advantages of industry, civilisation, arts, and 
commerce. It is not less well known that, from the incon- 
stancy of the times, and by the caprice of men, it was sought 
in his own country to sully the brilliancy of the reputation of 
so illustrious a genius, which elsewhere had never been called 
in question ; and, with incredible ingratitude, his bust was 
displaced from the centre of that same city, which, by his 
ability, had sprung from the ruins in which it was laid, to 
become one of the finest capitals in Europe. 

Taking these circumstances into due consideration, and 
desirous at the same time of awarding to so great a man the 
justice that is due, and to extinguish the traces of the ingra- 

u 3 
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prison, and were ordered to retire twenty leagues 
from court, until such time as they could ex- 
culpate themselves from the charge of treason. 
Antonio Freire d' Andrade d^Enserrabodes, late 
Chancellor of the kingdom, was soon afterwards 
reinstated in his former honours ; and the Bishop 
of Coimbra on the seventh of July was restored 
to his See. The Counts of San Louren9o and 
San Vicente — the latter a man whose r^^putation 
had been rendered infamous by his having con- 

titudo, of which the present generation both rejects the re- 
sponsibility, and disapproves the error : This is to order, in 
the name of the Queen, that the bronze bust of the Marquis 
of Pombal, Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, which iiad 
been removed from the pedestal of the equestrian statue of 
my august grandfather, to whom he was so faithful a servant, 
and whose memory he always sought so zealously to honour, 
shall be replaced in its original position ; and that, in com- 
memoration of the day on which this act of justice is per- 
formed, there shall be placed underneath, in letters of bronze, 
the following date : 

October xn. 1833. 

DOM PEDRO, 

Ddque de Braoak^a. 

** Palace of Necessidades, lOth of October, 1883.’* 
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trived and effected the assassination gf a person 
of whom he was jealous — also recovered their 
liberty. In the following year Seabra arrived 
from Angola, was declared innocent of all 
charges, and rewarded with a Commandery of 
8000 cruzados a year. 

The Queen and her advisers soon undid and 
destroyed many of the wise regulations and re- 
forms that Dom Joseph and his minister had 
laboured so many years to effect. Among these 
we may mention, that the court which Pombal 
established, to limit and define the extent of the 
jurisdiction allowed by the laws of the country 
to the Nuncio’s tribunal at Lisbon, was abolished. 

Pombal had refused to fill up the vacancies 
* as they occurred in the expensive Patriarchal 
establishment, which cost the nation 80,000/. 
a-year. The Queen nominated persons to each 
of these appointments, as soon as she was seated 
on the throne. Forty thousand pounds were 
sent to Rome to pay the expenses which the 
papal states incurred by the arrival of the Jesuits 
at Civita Vecchia. And thus, in a short time, 
u 4 
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was expended the treasure which Pombal, by 
prudence and economy, had contrived to leave in 
the public colFers. 

Nicolas Pagliarini, who founded the royal 
printing-press, under the patronage of Pombal, 
was ejected from his establishment, and quitted 
the country* 

On the 5th of January, 1778, orders were given 
for the opening of the trade to ParA and Maran- 
hao. The other Company of Pernambuco was 
allowed to exist two years longer. In fact, no- 
thing was left undone to destroy the Herculean 
labours of twenty-seven years of wisdom and 
continual improvement. ‘ * 

In the course of the year a decree was pro- 
mulgated, declaring that the Count de San Lou- * 
ren 90 had always served at Court with zeal, 
fidelity, and attention, without there having been 
the least cause of complaint against his conduct. 
A similar decree was made in favour of the 
Viscount de Villa Nova de Cerveira (father of the 
Secretary of State), who had been ambassador in 
Spain, and was imprisoned afterwards for alleged 
misconduct. 



SAIT LOUHEN^O AUD S|97 

This exercise of the royal clemency, shorn 
not only in the pardon of state offences, but in 
the restoration of the offenders themselves to 
posts of confidence and authority, naturally 
prepared the way towards the persecution of 
that minister by whose vigilance the guilt of 
the parties had been originally detected and 
punished. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV. 


Note to pt'ge 289. — The following despatch from Mr. 
Walpole throws still further light on the occurrences 
transpiring at this period. 

" March 19th, 1777. The Marquis d’Anjeja is 
appointed Inspector-General of the Treasury. The 
Viscount de Ponte de Lima is Secretary of State for 
Domestic Af&irs. These were the two principal appoint- 
ments which were possessed by the Marquis of Pombal. 
Monsieur de Mello remains, as he was before, Secretary 
of State for the Marine Department. Monsieur de 
Ayres de S& continues in his employment of Secretazy 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The ecclesiastical affairs, which the Marquis of 
Pombal had in many respects brought to be in a manner 
dependent on the State, return to the ancient channel 
and jurisdiction of the Pope’s Nuncio, in regard to the 
convents and regular clergy, and are exempt from the 
temporal authority, in as much as relates to the secular 
clergy. 

^^The Bishop of Penafiel, a Carmelite friar, and 
confessor to the Queen; the King’s confessor, who is 
a Franciscan friar ; and the Song’s secretary, who is 
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also an ecclesiastic, arc the persons chiefly employed 
about the church business. 

The first acts of the new reign were to displace or 
to punish such of the clergy as had been permitted to 
act independently of the rules of the church ; and to 
release ecclesiastics who had been committed to prison 
by the sole authority of the temporal power. 

In consequence of the late IQng^s recommendations 
to his successor, several prisoners, laymen as well as 
clergy, have been released. But the noblemen are not 
yet out of prison, though it is supposed that >lhey will 
bo soon set at liberty ; and it is matter of great curiosity 
to know in what manner, and whether any declaration 
wiU be made in their favour. Others, who were 
banished (among whom is M. do Seabra, late Secretary 
of State, and at present in the neighbourhood of Angola), 
are permitted to return. 

“ The paper of recommendations which is indlbai^d, 
clears up what has been reported to have been the late 
King’s last intentions; but its being without date, 
leaves us still in doubt as to the time when it was 
signed. M. de Mello told me that it was signed on 
the day before his Majesty’s death ; but others assure, 
that it was done at the time when he received the 
Sacrament for the last time, about a fortnight before 
his death.* 

* The following is the paper alluded to, which is now ge- 
nerally considered a forgery. 

Translation.—*^ Recommendations from the King to his’be- 
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will now endeavour to give your ^Lordship an 
idea of the characters of the persons employed in the 
direction of the affairs of the new government. 

loved and much esteemed daughter^ the Princess of Brazil, 
his immediate successor to the government of this kingdom 
and its dominions. 

In the first place, I have great confidence, that, by her 
great virtue, she will govern my people with much mildness, 
peace, and justice, promoting their felicity as well temporal 
as eternal, zealously observing the laws divine and human, 
protecting the true religion, preserving the royal rights of 
my crown, always uniting the State with the Church. 

“ Secondly, in the same manner I trust that, by her great 
virtue, she will always treat with the same love and respect 
her mother and sisters, and will do them all the good 1 should, 
according to the great love that I always have had, and have 
for them. 

“ Thirdly, I recommend to her to finish the church which 
I promised to God to build, and which is half done, in ac- 
knowledgment of the grace He did me, and which was mani- 
fested to the whole kingdom. 

“ Fourthly, that she will pay those debts which till now I 
have left unpaiid, through the apprehension of an approaching 
and violent war, being in want of large sums of money to 
prepare for it. 

“ Fifthly, that she will remember my servants ; especially 
those who, she knows, have served me with affection and fidelity. 

Sixthly, that she will pardon die legal punishment of 
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The Marquis d’Anjeja is a nobleman who has 
always had great personal credit with the late King, to 
whom he was one of the Lords of the bedchamber; 
and has, throughout the Marquis of Pombal’s adminis- 
tration, conducted himself so dexterously, that the 
Marquis has at times confessed that, of all the noblemen, 
he was the only one he could not penetrate. He is 
allowed to be cunning, and is esteemed among the 
noblemen as a man of talent. He is at present about 
the age of sixty-rix years, and probably not very 
capable of any laborious business ; and, indeed, the 
employment he has, though of an extensive nature, is so 
well distributed as not to require much trouble, pro- 
vided that the under departments are properly executed, 
lie was formerly employed in the finances, before they 
were administered in the new form introduced by the 
Marquis of Pombal. Besides the Marquis d’Anjeja’s 
credit with the late King, his high birth and his 
reputation among the nobility (the present King being 
desirous of being well with the nobility), are probably 
a principal motive for his being taken into the adminis- 
tration. He will be able by his office to render great 
service to the nobility, who arc in general very much 
dependent on the Crown for the greatest part of their 
possessions. 


those state criminals whom she shall judge worthy of pardon. 
As to the crime and offence which they have committed 
against my person or against the state, 1 have already par- 
doned them all, that God may pardon me my sins.” 
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The Viscount de Ponte de Lima was^ of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen-mother, and is the only nobleman 
that never paid any court to the Marquis of Pombal ; 
this latter haying had the address by various means, and 
particularly by the late marriage of his second son with 
one of the Tavora family, who were of the highest 
nobility of the country, to bring them all to his house, 
except tho person in question, who, though related to 
several families with whom the Marquis of Pombal had, 
b^ the marriages of his children, connected himself, has 
constantly stood out. Perhaps he attributed to the 
Marquis the misfortunes of his father, who died in 
prison in the year 1763. He was always in favour 
with the Queen-mother, the present Queen, and her 
husband. He bears the character of an honest and 
just man ; is devout, and is esteemed to have acquired 
some knowledge by study ; and by his disposition 
and inclination, it is thought he will be diligent in the 
des|^tch of business. And, not having been in any 
employment of business before, he probably will not 
choose to extend his application any further at present 
than his own office, or interfere in the detail of the 
other departments. He is related to the Marquis 
d’Anjeja. 

‘‘ M. de Mello, being conversant with business, and 
having had experience at home, as well as abroad, has 
been much consulted and employed in the first days of 
the new reign, in matters that were not directly within 
his department. And though he has been considered 
as not very favourable either to the clergy or to their 
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authority, and consequently not well looked upon at 
the new Court, he is nevertheless likely to continue in 
full credit — as well because there are few persons in the 
country who are sufficiently capable of supplying his 
place» as because he has always paid great court to the 
Marquis d’Anjeja in the late reign — if he has prudence 
not to interfere in the church affairs, which he probably 
may be indifferent about, if the individuals of that pro- 
fession should not endeavour to influence the other 
parts of the government. He is active in his depart- 
ment of the Marine; and is zealous for putting the 
army upon a respectable footing. He talks with 
respect of the Marquis d’Anjeja, and seems to have 
a great oi)inion of the Viscount de Ponte de Lima. 

M. Ayres do Sa, though under great obligations to 
the Marquis of Pombal, is universally esteemed for his 
probity and good character, and may continue in office 
as long as he pleases, for it is said that he is inclined to 
retire ; and though he has been employed abroad and at 
home several years, he does not like any difficult business, 
but is very ready at the despatch of matters of course. 
Within his department is likewise that of War; but I 
fancy he lets M. de Mcllo regulate the material parts 
of it till it comes to the official execution of what has 
been determined on, 

** Cardinal da Cunha is, as he was before, a mere 
cipher in the State, as in the Church, 

** These ore, as far as I am able to judge, the cha- 
racters of the several persons who at present have the 
direction of the affairs of this government. ^The 
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Viscount de Ponte de Lima is, perhaps, most in real 
favour with the Queen ; but M. de Mello will probably 
have great weight in deciding upon matters with 
which he is already conversant.” 

A curious custom was observed at this time, highly 
characteristic of the reign in which the event, to be 
described, occurred. 

In the month of May, 1779, a sacrilegious robbery 
was committed in the parish church of Palmella, in 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, by carrying away the 
plate belonging to the altar, in which was kept tlie 
consecrated Host. Upon this occasion the Court put 
on a strict mourning for nine days, and on the 28th of 
the same month there was a solemn procession of 
expiation, from the patriarchal church to the church 
of the convent of Gra^a, at which the Queen and the 
Court were present. M. de Sa, one of the Secretaries 
of State, notified this in form to all the foreign ministers 
resident at Lisbon. 

The robbers having been discovered in the following 
year, another solemn procession and thanksgiving were 
ordered on the joyful occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Secluded in the peaceful retirement of the 
country, and cheered by the society of his 
affectionate wife and daughters, Pombal flattered 
himself, that the remainder of his days would be 
passed in that calmness and tranquillity, which 
his age and infirmities required. His magna- 
nimity and courage did not forsake him, nor 
was the evenness of his temper ever ruffled by 
his severe bodily sufferings ; but he continued to 
exhibit before his family and the world, a noble 
instance of patient resignation, to which many 
of those relations and friends, who attended him 
in his last illness, lived to our times to testify. 
His intellectual powers remained unimpaired. 
A few years, however, had wrought great changes 
in his constitution. Wraxall, who visited Pombal 
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in the year 1772, thus writes: “ At the time I 
saw him, he had attained his seventy-third year ; 
but age appeared neither to have diminished the 
vigour, freshness, nor activity of his faculties. In 
his person he was very tall and slender ; his face 
long, pale, meagre, and full of intelligence.” 

Another contemporary writer describes him 
as of “ grande taille, physionomie imposante, trfes 
spirituel et prodigieusement instruit and adds, 
“ politesse envers les Strangers,” and of ‘‘ douceur 
dans la soci6t6.” Indeed, the sweetness of his 
intonation, the solidity of his arguments, and the 
channs and brilliancy of his conversation, are 
especially dwelt upon by all those (strangers as 
well as Tortuguese) who communicated, or were 
on terms of intimacy, with him. 

Much of Pombal’s time was passed in arranging 
his affairs, and collating his papers, as well as 
in writing on various subjects connected with 
his own administration. Amongst the few 
manuscripts from his pen, which civil wars, 
emigrations, and other misfortunes have per- 
mitted to reach us, is one containing reflections 
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on a small book, written in English," and pub- 
lished in London in the year 1777, which, 
however, did not find its way to Pombal until 
the month of January, 1779. This book was 
composed by the opposition party of those days 
in England, with a view to censure the conduct 
of the government, of which Lord North was 
then at the head ; and its arrival at the town of 
Pombal elicited the following observations from 
the aged minister. 

Reflections on the Seventeen Letters pub- 
lished AT London in 1777 , and received at 
Pombal in January 1778 - 9 . 

“ The excesses and unexpected invasions 
which the governor of Buenos Ayres, Dom Joao 
Joze de Vertes e Salzcdo, had committed at Rio 
Pardo and at San Pedro, from the end of the 
year 1774, at the head of an army of 6000 
regular troops, and a much greater number of 
Indians, were the causes of those urgent com- 
plaints, which the Marquis of Lavradio, viceroy 
of Brazil, forwarded to his government, in order 
X 4 
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that he might be put in a condition to repel the 
injuries committed by the most considerable 
army that had hitherto been seen on that vast 
continent. 

‘‘As soon as the above information arrived 
at Lisbon, the requisite orders were given with- 
out delay to strengthen the viceroy with the 
most powerful land and sea force that the War and 
Navy departments could alFord. In the second 
place, the most urgent and precise instructions 
were forwarded to the Portuguese ambassador at 
Madrid, Dom Francisco Innocencio de Sousa Cou- 
tinho, to demand from that Court, reparation for 
the conduct of the Spanish governor during the 
negotiations for the execution of the treaty of 
February 10th, 1763. Thirdly, other pressing 
instructions were forwarded to the envoy ex- 
traordinary, Luiz Pinto de Sousa, to reclaim the 
guarantees of Great Britain, as stipulated by 
Art. 21. of the offensive alliance of May 16th, 
1703; by Art. 5. of the defensive alliance of the 
same date; by Art. 20. of the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, between Spain and England, and con- 
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firmed by the guarantee therein stipulated, 
which act passed the Great Seal of England on 
the 8th of August in the same year; by Art. 22. 
of the treaty signed at the congress of Utrecht 
between Portugal and Spain, which likewise was 
confirmee! by the same Great Seal in a formal act 
dated May 3d, 1715. 

“ All the above may be verified by the three 
collections which, on my retirement, 1 left in the 
Home Offiice. 1. The instructions forwarded 
to the Marquis of Lavradio. 2. Those sent to 
the Court of Madrid. 3. Those to the Court 
of London. 

“ The first-mentioned measures produced the 
effect of suspending the invasions of the governor 
of Buenos Ayres, and of regaining the southern 
banks of the Rio Grande dc San Pedro, with the 
town of that name, and the adjacent territory 
as far as the fort of Santa Theresa, where the 
Spaniards had introduced themselves into Rio 
Pardo. 

The second were entirely fruitless, since, as 
they did not consist in our abandoning the 
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English alliance, which had been the principal 
object in view of the Marquis Grimaldi, all the 
notes, that Dom F. I. de Sousa Continho forwarded 
to that minister, only served to increase the 
acrimony between the two Courts. 

“ The third were not more successful. It has 
always been a pernicious and inveterate evil in 
the cabinet of St. James's, that its ministers 
have preferred their own personal convenience, 
and the preservation of their lucrative places, to 
the greatest public interests both domestic and 
foreign. From these motives originated that un- 
wise policy, which made the house of Austria an 
irreconcileable enemy to England, — othertvise 
her most natural and indispensable ally, by the 
closest ties of reciprocal advantage. It was 
from this system likewise, that all the urgent 
notes were ineffectual, which Luiz Pinto de 
Sousa addressed to the then ministers of the 
King of Great Britain. 

They were continually evading the fulfilment 
of the above-mentioned guarantees, by the most 
absurd and inconsistent pleas and subterftrges; 
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until, finding themselves at length overcome by 
the force of reason and facts, they had recourse 
to the strange stratagem which I am about to 
relate. 

‘‘ In the first place, Dom F. I. de Sousa always 
received the most precise orders to confine him- 
self to requesting the pure, simple, bare, and 
literal execution of Art. 21. of the treaty of 
February 10th, 1763; in which it was stipulated, 
with respect to the Portuguese colonies in America, 
Africa, or the East Indies, that if any change had 
occurred, eveiy thing should be restored to its 
former footing, without allowing any questions 
respecting former treaties to interfere with the 
simple and literal execution of this. 

“ In the second place, since the Marquis of 
Grimaldi (probably to evade the pressing re- 
quests of the Portuguese ambassador) took it 
for granted that the affair was doubtfiil, and 
that he might make a matter of compliment in 
executing that which was manifestly and in- 
dubitably proved just, he had expressed himself 
in July, 1775, to the said ambassador, in these 
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words : ‘ Say to the King your master what you 
please, since his Majesty (Catholic) will agree to 
every thing, even at the expense of his own 
rights/ In consequence of this language, the 
Portuguese ambassador received orders from his 
government to declare to the Marquis of Grimaldi, 
that his Most Faithful Majesty (wishing to an- 
ticipate the good-will of the King his brother- 
in-law) would immediately send a ship to Kio 
Janeiro, with orders that hostilities should cease, 
and that every thing should be restored to the 
state in which they were on the day of the above 
obliging and pacific declaration, provided that 
his Catholic Majesty would expedite a counter- 
part conceived in similar terms. Orders which 
the said ambassador immediately executed, — 
forwarding an official copy to the minister, the 
Marquis of Grimaldi. 

“ Furthermore, the Portuguese ambasssador, 
fi*om the beginning of his mission to the end, 
received constant orders that in every step he 
took in the Court of Madrid, he should act in 
concert >vith Lord Grantham, ambassador from 
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the King of Great Britain, in the satfic manner 
as M. Ayres de Sd had done with Lord Roch- 
ford. 

The result of all this was, that the Portuguese 
ambassador made known: 1. That, contrary to 
his order, lie had introduced a consequence that in- 
volved in it all the ancient treaties, although these 
were already abolished by the peace of Utrecht. 

2. That the said Lord Grantham had taken 
upon himself the adjustment of all differences. 

3. That Lord Grantham had persuaded him that 
the only means of avoiding doubts, was to with- 
draw the said official letter, and to write another 
in its place, which Lord Grantham dictated, 
without determining the dates for the resti- 
tutions. 4. That he (the ambassador), trusting to 
the good faith of those friendly counsels of his 
Lordship, had taken upon himself to withdraw 
the said letter, and substitute the one suggested 
by Lord Grantham. 

Having seen with astonishment the above 
conduct, and from the long conversations which I 
had with M. Martinho de Mello e Castro, and 
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M. Ayres de SA e Mello, the one well acquainted 
with the Court of London, the other with that of 
Madrid, I agreed with them as positively certain, 
that all the intricate and captious counsels and 
steps of Lord Grantham clearly manifested a 
stratagem of the British ministry, to avoid the 
fulfilment of their undeniable guarantees, espe- 
cially the execution of Art, 21. of the treaty of 
February 10th, 1763, which got rid of all con- 
troversies respecting the former treaties. For 
this deceitful end. Lord Grantham had taken a 
sinister advantage of the orders which the am- 
bassador had received from Lisbon, to regulate 
himself as usual by the direction of the British 
ambassador; the mischief of which proceeding 
has proved boundless. 

“ Seeing that nothing was to be expected from 
the Cabinet of London, M. Martinho de MeUo e 
Castro recollected that in a much less perilous 
case he had obtained the support, in 1762 (with 
profound secresy), of the Lords in opposition to 
the Court, in order to compel the ministers to 
afPord us the asristance agreed on by treaties of 
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alliance. That by these means he hsfd obtained 
the succour which otherwise, by his ordinary 
notes and reclamations alone, would have been 
refused; and that, on the present occasion, this 
was the only way of neutralising the perfidy of 
Lord Grantham’s stratagem. 

“ Having presented the above account to his 
Majesty Dom Joseph, who approved of these 
opinions, and confirmed them by his royal 
orders, I succeeded in finding means of opening 
with the Duke of Manchester (one of the leaders 
of the opposition) a most secret correspondence, 
the letters of which I left in the office under the 
care of Joze Bazilio, the only clerk concerned in 
their writing, for him to deliver to the minister 
who might be named as my successor. 

“ In consequence of our most secret corre- 
spondence, the Duke of Manchester assured me 
that we might feel certain of being assisted, since 
it would not be in the power of the British 
ministry to deny us succour. 

Such was the state of the negotiations with 
the Court of St. James’s up to the 5th of March 
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in the past year, on which I left Lisbon for this 
retirement at Pombal. A few days afterwards 
I found clearly that the promises of the opposi- 
tion Lords were not vain, and that they were 
confident of an approaching outbreak between 
Portugal and Spain, in which England would 
immediately fly to our succour. 

“For having arrived at Pombal with my fa- 
mily on the 15th of this month, on the 19th 
following, two persons presented themselves 
(coming from the envoy extraordinary, Luiz 
Pinto de Sousa, with letters from him, as he sup- 
posed me still minister) : one, Mr. Blanket, by 
whom the negotiation with the Duke of Man- 
chester had been carried on ; the other. Lord 
Charles Montague, brother of the Duke of that 
name, and lieutenant-colonel in the British army. 
The first of these gentlemen told me, that he 
had come to serve in the Portuguese army ; the 
second (when he saw that I excused myself from 
talking on matters connected with the ministry), 
Said that he had come to see the new University 
of Coimbra. 
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“ On the same day I participated tor my Court 
information of what had passed with these offi- 
cers, in two letters ; one, addressed to the chief 
clerk, Clemente Izidoro Brandao, forwarding him 
the packet that I had received from Luiz Pinto de 
Sousa ; th<^ other for my then unknown successor, 
detailing what had passed with the two English 
officers, in order that, on their arrival at Lisbon, 
they might not take the minister unawares. 
Copies of which letters 1 subjoin at the end of 
these remarks. 

“ From that time I neither saw nor heard ait^ 
thing respecting the negotiations between Por- 
tugal and England, nor of the debates between 
the British ministry and the opposition, beyond 
what was published in the newspapers ; when, in 
the beginning of January, I received from my 
son, the Count d^Oeyras, the papers which I 
likewise subjoin, stating that they had been 
delivered at his house. 

“ On opening th^packet I found in it a letter 
from Mr. Blanket, and the pamphlet containing the 
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seventeen Eoglish letters which were the subject 
of his communication. 

“ In consequence, however, of the multiplicity 
of studies that were necessary at London, in order 
to make myself acquainted with the history and 
intricate constitution of that country; and the 
great and continued illness that I there suffered, 
I was never able to acquire a language so diffi- 
cult for Portuguese. These letters were, there- 
fore, of no use to me ; but the Marchioness of 
Pombal had the greatest desire to know what 
they contained, our only diversion in this out of 
the way place consisting in reading the news- 
papers that we received. 

“ In this dilemma I received a letter from my 
excellent friend William Stephens, director of 
the cut-glass establishment ; who informed me 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving 
some letters from London, which he would 
forward to me as soon as they arrived. 

“ The Marchioness, judging they were the same 
as those we had already received, begged me to 
send them to William Stephens, with a request 
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that he would have them translated l>y some one 
who might be paid for his trouble. His sister, 
however, Philadelphia btephens, who had con- 
tracted a friendship with the Marchioness, they 
being neighbours, took the translation upon 
herself, ai d forwarded them to us as fast as they 
were ready. 

“ The more I reflected on and analysed these 
letters, the more I became convinced that they 
were not written by a private individual de- 
sirous of instiucting his readers in the knowledge 
of the history of Portugal. Nor was my per- 
sonal praise, nor defence of the calumnies written 
against me, the object ot this work, as is pre- 
tended in the first of these letters with a view 
of imposing on the credulity of the public to 
imagine that they were written by impartial 
persons without other motive than the love of 
truth. For tliese letters could have no other ob- 
ject than strong and terrible accusations against 
the ministry, in order to destroy their credit 
and reputation. 

As to their authors, I concluded they were 
Y 2 
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not the Duke of Manchester or Mr. Blanket 
alone, but that they were published under the 
auspices of the whole opposition party. My 
reasons were the following : — 

“ First, it was clear that the intimate knoW' 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of this 
kingdom, its forces, commerce, and agriculture, its 
treaties with England, its last negotiations with 
the Courts of London and Madrid, of which 
every fact is ascertained with the nicest accuracy, 
could only be obtained by cabinet ministers who 
were provided with a complete knowledge of all 
the political interests of the three kingdoms, and 
of the despatches and negotiations of Dom F. 
Tnnocencio de Sousa; of Lord Grantham and 
of Luiz Pinto de Sousa — Cabinet ministers, I 
repeat, such as the Earl of Chatham, Lord Shel- 
burne, and Lord Camden, who were aVays in 
possession of the secrets of the British cabinet. 

“ Secondly, having compared these letters with 
the most recent debates in parliament, I found 
that the style and spirit of the discourses of these 
three lords were in perfect accordance with the 
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seventeen letters ; from which circumstance 1 
was confirmed in my opinion of the identity of 
the authors of both. 

“ Thirdly, 1 remained firm in this judgment, 
notwithstanding the manifest errors in some of 
those letters re&pecting the tribunal of the In- 
quisition and of the ecclesiastical affairs of this 
kingdom, since in these matters (‘ven such great 
men as these, in northern countries, are still in 
the most profound ignorance. They are unac- 
quainted with the laws that separate the sacer- 
dotal from the kingly authority, and the just 
^"ounds whn h God Almighty has set to both. 
On the contrary, they remain with the most ab- 
surd prejudices, which gave me much ineffectual 
trouble whilst in tliosc countries ; for no one can 
put it out of their heads, but that the Portuguese 
were always slaves of the Roman court and of 
the ecolesia&iical authorities. 

“ As to it not being for my eulogy, the purpose 
of these letters, it is certain, that although the 
Earl of Chatham during his ministry highly 
honoured my name, although personally unac- 

Y 3 
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quainted with me, and I felt that both he and 
the lords of his party might be willing to show 
some return for the zeal with which I always 
endeavoured to preserve the alliance between 
England and Portugal, in so far as it appeared 
of service to my king, and to the commonwealth 
of my country, yet in no way could I believe, 
that in the ]:>resent state of affairs, and of my 
situation, in which J could neither benefit nor 
liann these lords, an assembly of so many noble- 
men of rank would charitably undertake my 
defence in the midst of the important debates 
and agitations of their imrty. 

“ Moreover, when T attentively and carefully 
reflected on the subject, it struck me that in 
these letters my name only served as a pretext 
to cover the thundering attacks that were made 
on the British government. 

“ In this manner the ministry was disarmed of 
every pretext by which it might defend itself 
in the eyes of the nation ; universal odium was 
thrown upon it ; it was proved guilty of the 
highest crimes of treason and felony, by demon- 
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strating that the ministers had sacKficed the 
honour, reputation, and interests of England to 
their own personal advantage and passions, by 
the ungrateful and treacherous abandonment of 
the Portuguese alliance, which might bring 
Portugal to the extreme necessity of uniting 
herself to bpain. 

“ The opposition party saw that the first pre- 
text, with which the English ministry had sought 
to refuse assistance to Portugal in the con- 
junctures of February, 1735, and March, 1762, 
consisted in persuading the nation that Portugal 
VS as a strip of land of little value, with a limited 
population buried in idleness and inactivity. 

“ To destroy tliis pretext it was shown in the 
first letter, that this small country, and these 
few incapable men, had not only preserved 
themselves for ages in their limited territory, 
but had achieved vast and glorious conquests, 
without help, in every part of the known world. 
And in the second, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful forces of Spain, we had shaken off our 
yoke and regained our liberty ; and the reasons 
Y 4 
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are laid down that have enabled us to retain our 
independence ever since the acclamation of Dom 
John IV. 

“ The same party saw that the second pretext 
consisted in affirming, that sloth and idleness 
had so reduced Portugal to a want of means 
and political strength, that she would be a dead 
weight upon England, at whose entire cost her 
defence must be undertaken. 

“ 111 the third letter the accuracy of this pretext 
was denied, by proving the restoration of agri- 
culture in Portugal. In the fourth it was de- 
monstrated that the industry and manufactures 
of the country were re-established. In the fifth 
the order of the finances and the prosperous con- 
dition of the treasury were pointed out. In the 
seventh (although Avith the prejudices of their 
country) the authors showed that the royal au- 
thority possessed all the power peculiar to tlie 
monarchical government. In the ninth, that the 
arts and sciences were restored in the University 
of Coimbra. And in the tenth, that all the abuses, 
that had previously existed in the administration 
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of justice, in the collection of the r^enue, and 
in the army were destroyed. 

“The opposition lords likewise saw that the third 
pretext was, that the Portuguese had not suffi- 
cient troops in Portugal to defend themselves 
against S,>airi; and that the few they had were 
in the infancy of military discipline, whilst the 
English who came to their as'^i stance would be 
sacrificed. 

“ In reply to this they proved in the eighth 
letter, that Portugal, notwithstanding the inevi- 
table decay, in which the long illness of Dom 
John V. had left the kingdom in 1750 ; and not- 
withstanding the devastacions of the earthquake, 
in 1755, yet in 1762, when France and Spain 
wished to compel Portugal to give up the En- 
glisli alliance, she supported herself with the un- 
shaken firmness so justly eulogised in the said 
letter. And that with the help of the English 
allies she had driven away the Spanish army, 
and brought about the peace of February 10th, 
1763. And in the tenth letter it is shown that 
Portugal after the war, and on the occasion of 
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the threatened hostilities in 1776, had a standing 
army of forty thousand foot, and eight thousand 
horse. The fourth pretext with which the mi- 
nisters sought to cover their conduct was founded 
on the clamours and public writings with which 
a few foreigners, enemies of the union between 
the two countries, and some petty merchants of 
kin to those who possess no other but selfish 
considerations, cried out, on the London Ex- 
change, and in the public papers in the year 
1765, and following, against what they called 
infractions of the treaties between the two coun- 
tries ; by which they asserted that Portugal had 
established many manufactures to render herself 
independent of England, and had promulgated 
laws prejudicial to British commerce. 

“ This unjust and malignant pretext was equally 
destroyed by the fourth letter, which proved 
that all the manufactories and commercial regu- 
lations that Portugal had established were just 
and necessary, and had in no way interfered 
with the rights of English merchants, who were 
enjoying the greatest possible privileges. And 
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by the fifth, that the diminution of British com- 
merce in Portugal was not caused by the estab- 
lishment of manufactories, and commercial regu- 
lations, but by other causes therein stated ; con- 
cluding by an arithmetical proof, that at x>resent 
the coniHi^Tce of England in this country is more 
than double that of all other European nations 
together. 

“ The opposition party having thus taken the 
arms of these four pretexts from the hands of 
the ministers, they next proceeded to attack them 
with such strong and pungent accusations, in 
order to wound the sensitiveness of the honour 
and public interest of the British nation, and to 
render the ministers odious in the eyes of the 
country. 

“In order to accuse them of a scandalous infrac- 
tion of the most solemn treaties and most sacred 
compacts with their greatest friends, and most 
ancient and necessary allies, so that no one for 
the future could rely on the good faith of the 
British Government, the opposition party es- 
tablished, in the eleventh letter, that the incon- 
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testible boundary of Brazil in the south had 
been the Rio da Prata ever since the treaty of 
Utrecht. They brought forward all the formal 
guarantees by which England secured the said 
boundary line to the crown of Portugal. They 
proved in the twelfth letter, that the Spaniards 
had never pretended to have any claim on the 
northern bank of the Rio da Prata, nor had they 
entered on that side, except the Spanish Jesuits of 
the Uraguay. In the same letter it was proved, 
that this was the true and peaceful state of things 
mutually acceded to in 17.50, by both Portugal 
and Spain. 

“ In order to accuse the ministers of a perfidy 
injurious to the character of a nation so sensitive 
on tlie point of honour as are the English, hi the 
thirteenth letter are fully displayed the unheard 
of stratagems of the plot formed between Lord 
Grantham and the Marquis Grimaldi, by which 
they united to deceive the new Portuguese am- 
bassador, Uom F. I. dc Sousa Coutiriho, so as to 
lead him to transgress the orders of his Court, by 
refraining from insisting on the execution of 
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Art. 21. of thetreaty of 1763. And, to embarrass 
the said execution, they brought up newly in- 
vented discussions under the pretence of former 
treaties which were expired and already buried 
in forgetfulness and unmentioned ever since 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1715. This conduct 
made the stratagem more scandalous and aggra- 
vating, coupled with the insults of the governor 
of Buenos Ayres as substantiated by the ]4tli 
letter. 

‘‘ In order to accuse the British ministers of the 
blackest and most cruel ingratitude towards 
their most ancient and useful ally, and faithful 
friend, the opposition pllty in their eighth letter 
alluded to the inevitable state of decay that the 
long peace, and continued illness of Dom John 
V. had brought the armj , by the destruction of 
all warlike spirit in Portugal, by the horrible 
earthquake jn 1755, by the conspiracy in 1758. 
And then narrated the events that happened in 
1762, when France and Spain, considering 
Portugal incapable of resistance, presented to the 
Secretary of State, Dom Luiz da Cunha, the 
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memorials of March 16. and April 1., insisting 
that Portugal should join their alliance and 
abandon that of England, with the threat that if 
she refused, they would declare war against her, 
and invade the country with the troops already 
on the frontier. 

‘‘ To tliis demand the authors of the letters cite 
with well-merited eulogy the heroic reply of the 
Secretary of State, Dom Luiz da Cuiiha, dated 
the 5th of April: — ‘That his Most Faithful 
Majesty would rather see the last tile of his 
palace fall, and see his faithful vassals spill the 
last drop of their blood, than declare himself 
against Great Britain.’ 

“ It is added in the two last paragraphs of the 
fourteenth letter, that the Court of Madrid had 
offered that of Lisbon to give up all the subjects 
of contention in Brazil, if Portugal would quit 
the alliance of England ; but that she had con- 
stantly remained firm in her system of union and 
friendship with the Court of London. Portugal 
however (seventeenth letter) finding herself for- 
saken by England and incapable alone of resisting 
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the forces of Spain, was ultimately obliged 
to consent to every thing that his Catholic 
Majesty proposed. 

“ Still more to accuse the British ministers, and 
to excite against them the universal hatred of a 
nation whose first principle is magnanimity, and 
which calls itself powerful and free both before 
all Europe and its lawful sovereign, the authors 
of these letters transcribe the very words of the 
two Spanish and French memorials presented to 
Portugal on the IGth of March, 1762, and on 
the 23rd of April following. In which me- 
morials the English are represented as tyrants, 
and usurpers of the jl'opcrty of others, and 
are denominated with arrogance and contem 2 >t, 
islanders who insult the rest of Europe. 

‘‘ Finally, in the seventeenth letter it is proved 
that the said ministers, after having deprived 
their king and country of their honour and 
reputation, have ended by sacrificing in the same 
manner the interests of the trade and commerce 
of England, and argued that they have brought 
down ruin upon the country. 
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“ And so it is in truth, since every one versed in 
the science of the cabinet knows, that from the 
reign of Louis XIV. it has ever been established 
at Paris as a maxim, that the certain and safe 
means of ruining at a blow the strength and 
power of Great Britain, which render her «o 
formidable on sea and land, are to shut her 
out from the ports and commerce of Spain and 
Portugal. This is the correct language of the 
case, described in these seventeen letters, in 
which the opposition party employed their talents 
and literature.’" 
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CHAPTER XXVl. 

It does not enter into the plan of these Me- 
moirs to pursue the course of events in the 
succeediug reign, except where they are inti- 
mately connected with the fate of Pombal. 
The encroachments of the nobility and clergy on 
the royal authority soon plunged the country 
into all the misfortunes which attend an im- 
potent government. And whatever were the 
feelings of justice that the Queen might have 
naturally possessed, she was unable to surmount, 
much less successfully to defeat, the united op- 
position of two such powerful classes, who strove 
to gratify their personal hatred and vengeance 
by the further disgrace of the late minister. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter the 
manner in which Pombal occupied the leisure 
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hours of his declining life. He was now in his 
eightieth year, but the malice of his enemies 
would not allow him to pass his few remaining 
days undisturbed in his retreat. Frequent and 
violent attacks were made on his character, and 
on the various acts of his administration ; until 
at length, roused by a just feeling of what was 
due to his own reputation^ and to the glory of 
his posterity, he again seized the pen for the 
purposes which he ably expresses in the fol- 
lowing words: — 

“ In this retirement at Pombal I reflected, 
that my sons and sons-in-law, and their de- 
scendants, neither would nor could in these days, 
still less in after times, obtain the clear and 
detailed information of facts, which is contained 
in the documents and evidences now in my 
possession, — information serving to refute those 
vain and idle calumnies, which, from the death 
of the King, Dom Joseph, my august lord and 
master, have been gratuitously and ungratefully 
circulated against me among the whole popu- 
lation of Lisbon. 
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“ This sentiment compelled me to reflect on 
the justice and propriety of leaving these public 
defamations to run their own course, while I 
observed a strict silence. On the one hand, my 
relations would remain astounded at the con- 
tinuance of such unjust accusations, and con- 
sequently perplexed and in doubt what to reply 
to their real friends, who might come to condole 
with them on a misfortune so unmerited ; and, 
furthermore, they were exposed to the liability 
of being persuaded that I had bequeathed to 
them an heritage of disgrace, while, God knows, 
1 laboured all my life with incessant wakefulness 
and anguish in the service of ray King and 
country, in order to leave them an example 
worthy of imitation. 

“ With the view of remedying these two 
serious disasters, I have applied myself, and 
continue so to do, to refute distinctly and se- 
parately every calumny as it has reached tne ; 
making use of the simplest and most moderate 
language that the elucidation of facts will permit, 
in the spirit of the advice which the great father 
z 3 
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and doctor of the church, St. John Chrysostom 
(Epistle Ixiii.), has left written for persons in cir- 
cumstances similar to those in which I find myself 
placed. And this is, ‘ to discover and convict 
calumnies, not to the end of self-vengeance, but 
with the sole and pious object of making mani- 
fest the offended truth, and of freeing from error 
those who find themselves deceived.* ** 

The most notorious of these publications, 
written for the purpose of prejudicing Pombal 
in the eyes of his country and of all Europe, was 
the famous ‘‘ Libel” from the pen of one Fran- 
cisco Jos4 Galdeira Soares Galhardo e Mendanha. 
This attack was of so scandalous a nature, and 
supported by such powerful parties, as to com- 
pletely exhaust the patience of the Marquis. 
Without delay he published a justificatory reply, 
which told such unpleasant truths, and laid bare 
so much of the wickedness and ingratitude of his 
enemies, that the Court was alarmed, and prevailed 
upon the Queen to order that every copy both of 
the ‘‘ Libel ** a^d the “ Defence ” should be im- 
mediately destroyed. To effect this purpose, the 
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following Decree, dated September 3rd. 1779, was 
signed by the Queen, and immediately published. 

A relation having been made to me in my 
Privy Council, that in the Libel Cause now car- 
rying on in the Civil Court, between Francisco 
Jos6 Caldeira Soares Galhardo e Mendanha and 
the Marquis of Pombal, late Minister and Se- 
cretary of State, there were several articles 
defomatory of tho said Marquis, and not pre- 
cisely necessary for the purposes of its author ; 
and having been informed that the said Minister, 
instead of applying to me for suitable and just 
sktisfoction for the offence, had seized this pre- 
text for composing a work, dictated by anger, 
which he sought to circulate and perpetuate by 
seven authentic copies ; and finding that in this 
apology he not only illegally endeavours to render 
public sundry negotiations of his administration, 
but also states such manifest untruths as even to 
cast a doubt upon the innocence of many per- 
sons of high rank and exceeding virtue, whose 
reputation I had ordered should be restored; and 
that the ^d Marquis had uttered intolerable 
z 4 
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assertions exceedingly injurious to the memory 
of the King, my father, together with other 
excesses and absurdities worthy of a most severe 
example — I hereby order, in accordance with 
the opinion of the said Council, and of other 
persons with whom I have consulted, and until 
I shall proceed to more efficacious measures in 
this matter, that all the above proofs shall be 
separated from the documents necessary to the 
prosecution or defence of the cause, and that the 
latter shall be given over to the parties or their 
attornies, and that all other documents not ne* 
cessary to the cause shall be for ever sup- 
pressed,” &c. 

Orders were consequently given for all copies 
to be immediately forwarded to the Home Office, 
that they might be publicly burnt; and the 
lawyers who signed such scandalous papers were 
ordered in this decree to be imprisoned during 
the Queen’s pleasure. 

It is to be regretted that this “ Defence ” was 
destroyed, as it would have formed a valuable 
addition to the biography of Pombal. That its 
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contents refuted every maiUcious and interested 
calumny of his enemies may be inferred from 
the eagerness and care with which the destruc- 
tion was accomplished. 

But, hot satisfied with the injustice and insult 
offered to the aged minister of her predecessor 
and father, Maria lent her ear to the suggestions 
of revenge ; and, with an unexampled severity, 
ordered two coifimissioners to proceed to the 
town of Pombal, with full powers to examine 
the Marquis as to every subject on which his 
enemies had dared to attack, or of which they 
kad deemed politic to accuse him. Thither 
these judges proceeded in the month of October, 
1779, and after a protracted and wearying series 
of inquiries and examinations, they went, towards 
the end of the following January, to Salvaterra, 
where the Court then was, in order to make a 
report of their commission. 

The following letter, written by Pombal at 
this period to his son, the Count d’Oeyras, will 
give a &int idea of his sufferings, caused, or at 
least increased, by this cruel investigation : — 
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Fombal, December 8. 1779. 

“ My beloved Son, 

Ever since the arrival of Jos4 Luiz Fran 9 a, 
deputy of the Board of Conscience, with the 
royal commission, the result of which wiU shortly 
be made known throughout the kingdom, I 
thought it best to suspend- my correspondence 
with you. On this account you have not heard 
from me lately. 

I now, however, find myself in such a crisis, 
that I cannot, without cruelty, leave you m 
ignorance of my condition. On the morning of 
the 5th* * ****♦#• I came to the 
conclusion that, having suffered for more than 
two years and a half so many vexations and 
insults offered to that honour which has always 
been my idol, without other relief than that of 
charitably pardoning my enenues, such Christian 
resignation had not sufficed to prevent nature 


• Here follows d detailed account of the Marquis’s illness 

and sufferings too unpleasant to narrate. 
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from forming an impostume, which had for so 
many months caused me the most severe and 
excruciating inward pains, and which now out- 
wardly manifests itself by the above described 
eruptions. 

“ Notwithstanding these excessive maladies 
that had so much reduced me, and the fatigue of 
an examination, which lasted above fifty days, 
where I had befen compelled to attend each 
time for five, six, seven, or eight hours, at the 
end of which I retired, extenuated, at forty 
minutes past 12 o’clock last Saturday night. 
Notwithstanding, I repeat, the distressed and 
weak state in which I was, no sooner did I hear 
of the arrival of the ministers at the Court 
House, than I ordered myself to be carried 
there on a hide by two servants. I immediately 
signified to the harsh judge, Jos4 Luiz Franca, 
as 1 expressed on former occasions, that my 
profound obedience to the commands of the 
Queen would always bring me to the spot 
where he saw me, so long as my strength would 
allow, and that if I breathed my last in his 
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presence, I should die in obedience to the orders 
of my sovereign, with the same honour with 
which I had always executed the orders of her 
Majesty’s august father and grandfather; and 
that I should long since have offered up my life 
with resignation to Divine justice, but for the fear 
of being misrepresented by my enemies, slighted 
by my sovereign, and by my country, which I 
had always served with equal zeal and fidelity. 
The said ministers having seen that my debility 
and prostration would not suffer me to continue 
my profound obedience, ordered me to return to 
my bed, whither my servants carried me on the 
same miserable conveyance in which I had been 
brought I besought him (the 

physician) as a Christian, and without unavail- 
ing flattery, to undeceive me by informing me 
in what state of danger he considered me, not 
because I dreaded death, but because I trembled 
for the account I had to render to God, for 
which I wished to prepare myself in the short 
time I might yet have. He replied, that he 
could not deny but that I was seriously ill ) that 
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he could not cure the causes of the vexations 
and agitations of the mind, but that if • * *. 
This being my present situation, I order you 
with the authority of a father, and the affection 
of a fi4end, by no means to ask permission 
to visit me, both because you have to fulfil 
your duties to your royal sovereign; because 
you ought not to leave abandoned our per- 
secuted house ati such a critical moment; and 
because, as far as relates to my illness, 1 have 
two doctors, which number, you know, I never 
would exceed in my most serious infirmities. I 
have, moreover, for sick attendants two daughters 
and your mother, who are inseparable from my 
bed-side. KecoUect only to fetch them when I 
am departed. Adieu, my son, until it may 
please God to take me. May the Lord God 
guard and prosper you, as is cordially desired by 
your father, 

“ Sbbastiao Josk DB Cabvalho e Mbllo.” 

I need hardly add that the Count d’Oeyras was 
unable to resist disobedience to the injunctions 
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of his suffering father. He hastened to join his 
family, and to support them in their trials and 
afflictions. 

In the mean time, the greatest secrecy was 
observed respecting the late proceedings at 
Pombal. Great interest was excited concerning 
the result of so long and important an examin- 
ation. Pombal’s health continued to decline ; 
but the Queen refused her permission for him to 
go to Coimbra, the waters of which place had 
been recommended as beneficial by his physicians. 
The public mind was agitated by intense anxiety 
to know what fate the Court had in store for the 
saviour and benefactor of the country. His 
enemies did not for a moment cease their ex- 
ertions to procure his disgrace and their own 
triumph. The infatuated Queen, in order to 
complete the measure of contempt thrown upon 
the justice of Dom Joseph, signed a decree in 
the month of October, 1780, which ordered that, 
on the representations of the Marquis d’Aloma 
(on behalf of the memory of his relations), the 
sentence of the 12th of January, 1759, passed an 
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the conspirators against the life t$f his late 
Majesty, be dedared unjust and null ; and that 
it should be reviewed by a certain number of 
magistrates appointed for that purpose. 

The consequences of such a decree are easily 
foreseen. On the 3rd of April following, fifteen 
judges out of eighteen declared innocent all the 
conspirators, both the dead and the living, who 
had been actors in or privy to the attempt on 
the King’s life. 

This extraordinary decision — perhaps the 
most scandalous example of judicial sycophancy 
that history affords — was hailed as the final 
and lasting condemnation of Pambal’s character. 
For the result of the inquiries at Pombal had 
been any thing but satisfactory to the Court party, 
in furtherance of their desire to convict the mi- 
nister of misconduct. 

After a silence of eighteen months, during 
which time evidence was in vain sought to ren- 
der him either guilty or odious in the ^es of his 
countrymen, it was determined by the Queen and 
her advisers that no farther publicity should be 
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given to the results of the investigation, except 
such as were announced by an infamous Decree 
published on the 16th of August, 1781 . Volumes 
could not speak more than does this sDence in 
favour of PombaPs satisfactory defence, and of 
the purity and excellence of his long and stormy 
administration. 


DECREE. 

After having decided by the just motives 
that were laid before me, that it was no longer 
expedient that the Marquis of Pombal should 
continue to enjoy in my royal service the post 
of Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and having in consequence ordered him to leave 
my Court and to retire to his estate at Pombal, 
it was not to be imagined that after this order 
he would dare to form an apology of his late 
administration under the frivolous pretence of 
defending himself in a civil suit, which apology 
has since been condemned by our decree of 
September the 3d, 1779. 

‘‘ Having subsequently questioned him concern- 
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iiig various accusations brought against him, so 
far from justifying himself, aU his replies, and 
the evidence gathered therefrom, have tended 
to aggravate those offences which were the sub- 
ject* of inquiry in an assembly of Judges to 
whom I confided this affair. And I was assured 
by them, after due deliberation, that the Marquis 
of Pombal was a criminal worthy of exemplary 
punishment. Nevertheless, out of regard for the 
advanced age of the offender, and of his heavy 
infirmities, consulting my clemency rather than 
my justice, I have been softened by the prayers 
of the said Marquis, who has supplicated for 
pardon, detesting his own rash excesses, and have 
remitted all bodily punishments, enjoining him 
simply to absent himself from the Court, at a dis- 
tance of at least twenty leagues, until further 
orders on my part ; without prejudice, never- 
theless, either to the rights and just pretensions 
that my crown may have against him, or of those 
of any of iny subjects, who, supposing them-' 
selves injured by the said Marquis, may likewise 
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support their claims, not only for the restitution 
of their property, but likewise for the full and 
complete indemnification of all they have suf- 
fered. My royal intention being only to pardon 
him the personal chastisement which justice and 
the laws require, and not to prejudice either the 
interest of aggrieved persons, or of our royal 
domains, so that all parties in general and our 
royal attomies will have full power to use aU 
legal means against the estates of the said 
Marquis, either during his life or after his death. 

“ Queen. 

“ August 16. 1781.” 


In this manner were the long and Mthful 
services of the Marquis of Pombal acknowledged 
and rewarded by his sovereign. The slight veil 
of humanity ostentatiously thrown over this 
Decree, in order to render less apparent the 
encouragement which is offered to his enemies 
to vex and annoy both him and his posterity, is 
not suffident to conceal the base motives which 
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dictated this cruel persecution. Some respect 
for the memory of her father might have induced 
the Queen to hesitate at subscribing to measures, 
in which the condemnation of the King was 
included in that of the minister. We can only 
look for a satisfactory cause of this conduct in 
that fanatical and bigotted zeal which cliarac- 
terised Maria the First, and which rendered her 
the tool of the a\nbitious nobles and designing 
ecclesiastics who surrounded her. At a later 
period of this Queen’s life, her weak intellect, 
distracted by religious frenzy, was unable to 
withstand the violence of her uncontrollable 
imagination, and she died, after a confinement of 
many years, in a state of confirmed lunacy. 

The spirit of gloomy superstition extended 
its influence even to the amusements and re- 
creations of the Court and people. Dom Joseph 
had formed an cxcdlent Italian Opera in his 
palace, and the finest singers in Europe found 
patronage in the rich and luxurious capital of 
Portugal. At this monarch’s decease, the Queen, 
A A 2 
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his daughter, abolished from her Court this and 
all similar refinements of civilised society. And 
still further to mark the ascetic character of this 
reign, females, from henceforth, were not per- 
mitted to appear on the Stage. 
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CHAPTER XXVJI. 


We have thus accompanied the Marquis of 
Pombal nearly to the close of his long and 
arduous career. Although the author was led 
to commence this undertaking with the desire of 
doing justice to the memory of an illustrious 
man, he has preferred rather to present the 
actions of PombaFs life as they occurred, and 
the motives which influenced them, than to 
attempt a refutation in detail of the various 
misrepresentations which have been given to his 
conduct. Falsehood and malice were so busily 
employed both during his lifetime and after 
his death, that it would have been impossible to 
enter into the particulars of the absurd charges 
circulated against him. The long and faithful 
attachment which he displayed to hi^s sovereign, 
A A 4 
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and the uninterrupted and unbounded confidence 
that Joseph reposed in him, offer, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary instance of its kind in the 
history of government. “ Confidence is a plant 
of slow growth ; ” and in a country where the 
possession of power depends solely on the will 
and protection of the monarch, and in no way 
is acquired by corrupting and flattering the 
passions of the people, a minister can alone seek 
to retain his position by meriting his sovereign's 
confidence, and by possessing such qualities as 
acquire it. And since Dom Joseph was a prince 
whose private character was never assailed by 
calumny, and one who, even in his public acts, 
has escaped his share of the lavish censure 
bestowed upon his minister, we may reasonably 
conclude that the anonymous attacks made on 
the Marquis of Pombal sprung more from hatred 
of his person and authority, than from any well- 
founded disapprobation of his government. 

We cannot sufliciently eulogise the steady 
conduct pursued by the King during so long 
a period, — for even Henry the Fourth with all 
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his talent and judgment, did not so constantly, 
firmly, and resolutely support his minister Sully, 
as did Dom Joseph the Marquis of Pcanbal. 
Joseph considered that he owed the preservation 
of 4iis life, and the possession of his crown, to his 
minister, and under this impression never for a 
moment wavered in his opinion, or repented of 
his choice. 

But at his death the country returned to the 
most unfortunate of all conditions, an absolute 
monarchy with a weak government. Tons 
veulent 6tre souverains,” says a French writer, 
“ des qu’un seul n’est plus digne de I’fitre.” 
Like the glorious sun, Pombal had shed the life- 
creating light of his understanding over a desolate 
country. At his departure, a universal darkness 
rapidly overspread the land ; and in this equal- 
ising obscurity, a host of false pretenders arose, 
like transient meteors, to supply the place of the 
great luminary that had disappeared. 

In every country in Europe, the name of 
Pombal is associated with the abolition of 
the Jesuits. Whatever merit this Order may 
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have possessed in the purposes of its institution ; 
whatever virtues its members may have practised, 
or whatever good they may have effected, it is 
not here the place to inquire. It was not, there- 
fore, without reluctance, that the author was in- 
duced to recapitulate some of the causes which led 
to their suppression, first in Portugal, and after- 
wards in all Europe. But a regard for the 
reputation of an illustrious statesman, respect 
for the memory of a pious King, and even a 
sense of justice towards an enlightened Pope, 
demanded this exposition of the guilt for which 
they suffered. For the church of Rome herself 
cannot be unwilling to prove to the world that, 
as a usefiil lesson, she is ready to punish those 
members who have erred from the sacred 
purposes of their calling, whenever satisfactory 
evidence is shown of their demerits. 

Great power is so seldom unattended with 
an abuse of it, that there is nothing in Pombars 
character that strikes us with more veneration 
than the disinterestedness of his conduct in 
abstaining from all personal aggrandisement 
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during his long administration. We know that 
Henry IV. heaped immense riches upon his 
favourite minister, Sully, who continued by these 
means to live in princely splendour after his 
retiremfent from public service. Pombal, how- 
ever, carried the same regard to economy into 
the management of his own affairs as he applied 
to those of the State. 

In the month ‘of April, 1779, soon after his 
resignation, he ordered his son to present to the 
Queen a long and minutely detailed account of 
the actual state of his property, and of the 
means by which he had acquired it. Thus 
anticipating all those popular charges of avarice 
and corruption, by which his enemies might have 
endeavoured to render his character odious in 
the eyes of the public. For in this statement it 
was proved, that, during the twenty-seven years 
of his administration, Pombal had never received 
any salary except that of Secretary of State, and 
a yearly s um of 400,000 reis (about 100/.), as 
Secretary of the house of Braganza. Neither had 
he at any time accepted the customary gratuities 
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which were from time to time bestowed by the 
sovereigns upon their favourites, under the 
denominations respectively of “ royal donations,” 
“ gratifications,” “ outfits,” &c. 

The only reward conferred upon him by Dom 
Joseph was the commandery of St. Miguel das 
tres Minas, one of the many sinecure places 
then in the power of the sovereign to bestow 
upon the objects of his favour, and which are 
since entirely abolished by the constitution 
which Portugal now possesses. To this was 
added, at Joseph’s death, the commandery of 
St. lago de Lanhozo, conferred upon him as a 
voluntary gift by the Queen when she granted 
him permission to resign. 

As Pombal’s brothers were never married, and 
always lived in the closest friendship and afifec- 
tion together, their fortunes at their death were 
united with and increased his own. In the pa- 
lace at Oeyras is to be seen a fine picture of the 
three brothers grouped in an attitude, which 
illustrates the motto placed underneath — “ Con- 
cordia Fratrum.” They inherited, during their 
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lives, from various branches of their family, 
above twenty-two contos a year, besides a sum 
of twenty-two contos, which one of them received 
as a legacy at the death of their mother. 

Overcome at length by age and infirmity, 
Pombal breathed his last in the arms of his 
family and relations on the 5th of May, 1782, 
and in the eighty-third year of his age. His 
death, we are told, was calm in the extreme 
— supported as he was by the resignation of a 
philosopher, and the hopes of a Christian ; and, 
as a celebrated author expresses it, “ that inward 
sunshine of the soul which a good conscience 
can always bestow on itself.^' For many years 
previous to his death, Pombal was accustomed 
to dedicate each returning anniversary of his 
birth to a day of self-examination, reflection, and 
prfiyer ; thus, amidst his multitudinous pursuits, 
selecting that day of festivity and joy, as one of 
preparation for another world, and consolation 
in this. 

The funeral of the Mai’quis of Pombal was 
celebrated with the respect due to his rank ; but 
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the Bishop of Coimbra, for having assisted at it, 
was sharply reprimanded by the governor of the 
province. The priest who pronounced his fu- 
neral oration having dared to deplore the ingra- 
titude of Portugal towards the greatest of its 
ministers was confined in a convent in the Cape 
Verde Islands. 

But even the frowns of the Court could not 
prevent a just tribute to the memory of Pombal 
from being inscribed on his tomb. The follow- 
ing epitaph commemorates the leading features 
of his administration, and records his claim to 
the admiration of posterity : — 
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TO SEBASTIAN JOSEPH DE CARV^HO E 
MELLO, &C. &c. 

AFTER HAVING RE-BUILT LISBON, 
RE-ANIMATED COMMERCE, 

CREATED MANUFACTURES, 

RESTORED LEARNING, 

ESTABLISHED THE LAWS, 

RESTRAINED VICE, 

RECOMPENSED VIRTUE, 

UNMASKED HYPOCRISY, 

REPRESSED FANATICISM, 

REGlfLATED THE FINANCES, 

MADE THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY RESPECTED; 
LOADED WITH GLORY, 

CROWNED WITH LAURELS, 

OPPRESSED WITH CALUMNY, 

LAUDED BY ALL FOREIGN NATIONS, 

ABUSED BY HIS OWN; 

EQUAL TO RICHELIEU IN THE GREATNESS OF HIS DESIGNS ; 
LIKE SULLY IN HIS LIFE AND LOT, 

GREAT IN PROSPERITY, 

LOFTY IN ADVERSITY; 

LEAVING AMPLE MATERIALS 
FOR THE PRAISE AND WONDER OF FUTURE AGES, 

AS PHILOSOPHER, HERO, AND CHRISTIAN; 

HE PASSED INTO ETERNITY, 

IN THE EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR OF HIS LIFE, 

AND THE TWENTY-SEVENTH OP HIS MINISTRY, 

THE FIFTH OF MAY, 1782 . 

MAY THE EARTH REPOSE LIGHTLY UPON HIM I 
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The reader who has perused with attention 
the latter pages of these memoirs will not be 
surprised to learn that the Government, perse- 
cuting the memory of the deceased Minister, with 
the same spirit of vengeance by which they had 
embittered the declining years of his life, ordered 
the preceding epitaph to be erased from his 
Monument. 
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Before closing these volumes, the reader may na- 
turally feel desirous to know some particulars of the 
posterity of this great statesman, whose blood now 
flows in the veins of so many noble Portuguese families. 

His eldest son Henry, who as we have seen, at the 
accession of Donna Maria L, retained his appointment 
as President of the Council, succeeded to the title, 
commandcries, and principal portion of his father’s 
estates. The title of Pombal is one of the very few 
hereditary distinctions in Portugal, — for perhaps it is 
not generally known that the possessors of titles in that 
country hold them but for one, two, or three lives. It 
is usual, however, to renew them by the grace of the 
Sovereign. 

This nobleman, after the death of his father, tra- 
velled a great deal, and frequented the various Courts 
of Europe, where he was remarkable for the distin- 
guished ease and polish of his manners. During his 
residence at the Court of St. J ames’s, he kept a journal 
of his ' observations and amusements, and this record 
is now carefully preserved by the present Marquis. 

B B 2 
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Amongst various curious anecdotes which it contains, 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the last 
<5entury, there is one circumstance narrated, which 
may be interesting to the admirers of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

In the year 1783, the Count d’Oeyras gives the 
following description of the person and habits of young 
Lawrence, then fourteen years of age, and residing at 
Bath. ‘^He is a charming lad, with a handsome 
countenance and most sparkling eyes, and his whole 
aspect breathes an agreeable air of innocence. Not- 
withstanding his youth, he already sustains his parents 
and brothers by the produce of his pencil; and his 
neatly-arranged apartment is ornamented with his own 
works.” 

The Count d’Oeyras was received every where with 
the utmost distinction, and was for some time ambas- 
sador at Paris. His journal was continued at various 
periods; and the following extract, dated July 29th, 
1808, brings us to the latter period of his life. “ Re- 
ceived to-day from England, letters from the Duke of 
Sussex and Prince Castelcicala, recommending M. 
Humboldt to my attentions.” He afterwards accom- 
panied Dom John VI. in the emigration to Brazil, 
where he died without children, in the year 1812, and 
the title and estates of the family devolved upon his 
brother, the Count de Redinha. 

We have already referred, in vol. ii. p. 126., to the 
marriage of this nobleman with a niece of the Marquis 
of Tavora; and thus by one of those singular revo- 
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lutions which are sometimes produced by^ the inter- 
marriages of ancient families^ the nearest living personal 
representatives of Fombal may be supposed to hold a 
divided, perhaps an irreconcileable, duty between the 
glory or dishonour of two rival ancestries. The son 
and successor of the Count de Redinha married a 
grand-daughter of the Marquis of Pombal, by which 
union the piv^sent Marquis is the son both of the grand- 
son and grand-daughter of the founder of the title. 

Before the author closes this short notice of Pombal’s 
posterity, he may be permitted to allude more fully to 
one other member of the family, who has gained for his 
own name so distinguished a reputation. The Marshal 
Marquis de Saldanha is the son of Antonio de Saldanha 
d’Oliveira, Count de Bio Mayor, and of the youngest 
daughter of Pombal.* Destined for the service of the 
Marine, he had, at the age of sixteen, completed his 
studies at the Naval Academy, where he carried 
every prize. In his nineteenth year he had already 
been rewarded with two medals, one from the Prince 
Regent of England, the other from the Regent of 
Portugal ; both of which were conferred for his conduct 
at the celebrated battle of Busaco, which the Duke of 
W^eTlington gained over Marshal Massena. After being 
engaged in ail the principal actions of the Peninsular 
wer, JoSo Carlos de Saldanha, at the age of twenty^ 
two, commanded in 1814 the tenth biigade of the 
Portuguese army, under the orders of Wellington, 


* See Voi. n. p. 12S. 
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Marshal at the age of forty-one, he had been actively 
engaged during a six years’ war in South America, 
and in the long civil strife for the restoration of the 
Queen Donna Maria II. to the throne of Portugal, 
when he had the good fortune to defeat eight of the 
generals commanding the army of Dom Miguel, amongst 
whom we may mention the General Clouet, and Mar- 
shal Bourmont. 

The Marshal Marquis de Saldanha has not only 
served his country in his military capacity, but in the 
various appointments of Governor of the Northern 
Provinces in Portugal, Captain- General in Brazil, De- 
puty and Peer of the kingdom. Prime Minister, Coun- 
cillor of State, and in various diplomatic missions of 
importance; in all which he acquired the esteem and 
respect of those who obeyed his orders, or enjoyed his 
society. In the vicissitudes of his stormy career, he has 
never lost sight of the welfare of his country, to which 
his whole life has been devoted. 


Vol. I. p. 43. 

AjtfOKasT the privileges obtained by Pombal for Vatf- 
tuguese subjects resident in London was an exemption 
from the payment of taxes. He represented to the 
English ministry, in an office dated September, 1739, 
that the collectors of the window tax had made a 
distress on the goods of one Bento de Magalhaens, a 
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Portuguese merchant^ which he declared contrary 
to the treaties subsisting between the two nations^ by 
virtue of which the British merchants at Lisbon 
claimed and enjoyed an exemption from all im- 

positions. In answer to this complaint^ the Duke of 
Newcastle replied as follows : — 

"November 20. 1739. The King having been in- 
formed that the subjects of his Portuguese Majesty 
residing in England, have been charged with, and pro- 
ceeded against for the payment of ooioe public and 
parochial tai^es which are laid by Act of Parliament on 
all inhabitants without distinction; his Majesty has 
commanded me to let you know, that though by the 
nature and form of our government, it is not in the 
King’s power to discharge any particular person from 
the payment of taxes laid by Act of Parliament, and 
that a particular exemption of his Portuguese Majesty’s 
subjects, in any Act of Parliament, would not only be 
new in itself, but be liable to great objection and in- 
convenience; yet, in order to give his Portuguese 
Majesty a proof of the King’s friendship and regard, 
and that the Portuguese subjects residing in England 
may be assured that they shall not be disturbed on 
account of any parochial or other taxes which may be, 
by Act of Parliament, to be paid by the inhabitants in 
general, his Majesty has commanded me to acquaint 
you, that all such taxes shall for the future be paid 
and discharged for them, without their being at any 
eicpense or trouble on that account” 

B B 4 
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And it was not until this period of Pombal’s diplo- 
macy^ that it became an established custom for foreign 
ministers residing at the Court of St. James’s, to import 
their wearing apparel, furniture, wine, &c., for the 
use of their house,” free of duty. 

The following is a translation of the letter addressed 
to the Marchioness of Pombal, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was an Austrian subject, and a niece of the 
Marshal Daun *, to whom, as Maria Theresa confesses, 
she owed the preservation of her throne. The two 
postscripts alone are in the handwriting of the Empress, 
a fac-simile of which is prefixed to this volume. Accom- 
panying this letter, which is most carefully preserved by 
the present amiable Marchioness of Pombal, were the 
portraits of Maria Theresa and of her son, sent by her 
Imperial Majesty as a token of her esteem for, and 
remembrance of, the Pombal family. 

Schonbrunn, June 16. 1770. 
My dear Duchess of Oeyras, 

To afibrd a further proof of the satisfaction with 
which I regard the Chevalier Lebzeltern, our Charge 
d’ Affaires at the Court of his Most Faithful Majesty, I 
have willingly condescended to permit that the child, of 
which his wife will shortly be delivered, shall be held at 
the baptismal font in my name. 1 know too well the 
former sentiments both of yourself and of the Duke of 


• See Vol. n. p.rfl. 
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OeyraB towards myself to doubt for a moment your 
acceptance of this commission with pleasure; and 1 
cannot} for my own part, put it in better hands than in 
those of two persons for whom I retain a most peculiar 
esteem. It will therefore be most agreeable to me that 
you and your esteemed husband will represent me on 
this occasion. If a girl, call her Marie Theresc ; and if 
a boy, Francois Joseph. Assuring you in return, that 
it will not diminish my desire to prove at all times my 
former and constant love towards you. 

Makie Thebese. 

You and your husband have known the young qaeen, 
but not the old dowager. I therefore send you, with 
the young monarch, the old mamma, who retains neither 
her vivacity nor activity, but only her tenderness for 
her family and ancient friends. The esteem which I 
have always had for your husband will finish but with 
my sorrowful days, as well as that for your own virtues 
and merits, and for those of the Daun family, to whom I 
owe the preservation of the monarchy.* Believe me 
always. 

Most affectionately yours, 

Marie Thebese. 

I recommend the Lebzeltems to you. They cannot be 
too well satisfied with the kindness they receive. The 
same of the young Baroness for whom 1 am interested. 

* Marshal Count Daun was the first man (not being a prince) 
that received the Order of Maria Theresa. 
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Original Documents of which Translations 

ARE GIVEN IN THESE MeMOIRS. 


Vol. IL Page 267 . 

SuppHca apprezentada d SerenisBima Senhora Raitiha 
Mai Donna Marianna Victoria na sua Regencia^ 

Senhora^ 

Em diversas occa^ioens reprezentei k El Key meu 
Senlior humillisaimamente prostrado aos Seus Bedes Fe8> 
Que ainda que julgava que os meus curtos talentos 
nenhuma falta fariao no Seu Kegio Servi90 ; comtudo 
isso estava, que achando me ja muito perto de cumprir 
oitenta annos^ e em huma successiva, e apressado 
decadencia de for^as^ julgava incompativel com a minlia 
honra, com o meu zeUo^ e com as minhas obriga^oens, 
em quanto vassallo^ et em quanto ministro^ ommitir os 
rogos com que supplicava a Sua Magestade que ddsse a 
Providencia necessarian para que se nao scpultassem 
comigo (talvez quando menos se esperassc) os impor- 
tantes conhecimentosn que das largas experiencias de 
quazi quarenta annos de Ministerios PublicoSn e de diffi- 
cillissimasn e gravissimas Kegocia^oensn e Bezolufoens# 
que nelles occorrei^n me tinba rezultndo. 

Achou o dito Senhor, que era digna da Sua Beal 
Atten9ao aquella minha humillissima reJltre8enta98o. 
Quando porem se tratava de a effeotuarn sobrevierSq 
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00 intempestivos aocidentes^ que accresoendo 4 minha 
referida decadencia, ao meu referido receio^ e 4 grando 
impressao que ob invernoB tSo dezabridos como o prezente 
costumSo sempre fazer na velhice^ fizerSo que com todas 
as sobreditas couzas, de trez mezos a esta parte, me 
tenho visto tanto mais rendido, e quebrado nae formas 
naturaea, e na actividade ministerial, que nao b 6 nao 
posso ja boje fazcr em mais de hum dk, o mesmo 
trabalho paro o qual me bastava antes htuna bora, mas 
em cuda noite que me vou recolher, em lugar do 
de 0 can 9 O encontro motivos de espcfar que a manhSa 
seguinte me ache m etermdade. 

A con9idera9ao do perigo que sempre estou vendo 
imminente de que assim me ht^a do succeder, sem que, 
na minha inopinada falta, se ache prevenido quern (oom 
conheoimento de cauza) possa continuar o serri^o dos 
muitos, e muito importantes lugares, que tenho a honra 
de occupai^ me estao cada hora afligindo, e aooelerando 
mais o ultimo fim da Tidl^ que poder4 respirar oom mais 
alguns alentos que adilatem, Sendo S. M. servida 
nomearme sem mais perda de tempo substitutos, aos 
quaes eu desde logo informe dos principioa, progressos, 
e oltimoB estados de tudd o que toca a todai^ e a cada 
huma das importantissimas reparti^qens de que me adio 
encarregadid^ Porque e6 assim se poderSo remover, em 
quanto eu fdr vivo, todas e quaesquer duvidas, que no 
exercicio das mesmas reparti 9 oens se possSo vir iqipre- 
zentar aos que de novo as servirem^ sendo impossivel 
que fSSssem aoolarados depois da minha morte. £ sendo 
manifesto o damno irreparavel que disso rezultaria ao 
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Real Servifo. As ditas reparti 9 oen 8 sao pois as que se 
seguem. 

A primeira dellas comprehende tudo o que toca ao 
lugar de Inspector Geral do Erario Regio, que desde o 
anno de 1762 constitue a baze fundamental do Credit o 
Publico^ da reputa^ao da Coroa^ de todas as for^aa destes 
Reinos^ e sens dominios, e consequentemente a se- 
guran^a delles. 

A segunda a que abra^a tudo o que pertence aos 
Arsenaes, e d economia do exercito^ que S. M. ochou 
aniquilado, e que desde o dito anno de 1762, at6 agora 
se tern regido^ e conservado com regular disciplina, com 
promptidao nos pagamentos das tropas^ e sem algum 
empenho. 

A terceira hd a da inspec 9 &o sobre o outro Arsenal da 
Marinha ou sobre a economia das conBtruc 9 oen 8 , e 
provizoens da Ribeira das Naos, e dos armazens della, 
que o mesmo Senbor achou tambem, nao so yazios, mas 
empenhados em mais de quatro milhoens, e hoje nada 
deyem. 

A quarta a da outra extensa inBpec 9 ao sobre o 
commercio geral, que com tio r&pido progresso tern 
enriquecido Portugal, e o Brazil; e tern reedificado 
(com magnificencia digna do Augusto espirito de S. M.) 
a Capital do Reino, antes impropria Corte de hum tSo 
grande Monarcha; e tern leyantado a Pra 9 a mercanti^ 
de Lisboa desde a summa pobreza d maior oppulencia d,e 
cabedaes e creditos. 

A quinta h4 a da outra inBpec 9 do sobre as manu- 
facturas, estabdocimentos, adiantamentos, e pxogressos 
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das Artes Mechanicas as quaes t&o felice^e abuudantes 
tern feito os Povos e os VaBsallos> que o dito Senhor 
achou na mais lastimoza penuria, e que hoje estao 
engroBsando tanto^ como he notorio a Massa Gerald e os 
Cabedaes de toda a Monarchia. 

A sexta h4 a da outra iii 6 pec 9 ao sobre as obras 
publicas da referida cidade de Lisboa, para que hajSo de 
continuar om ser hum gloriozo objecto da emula^&o de 
todas as outras mais celebres capities da Europa. 

A setima h4 a da outra inspec^ao sobre os lavores 
das preciozas Minas do Serro do Prio ; e sobre a 
extrac^ao dos diatnantes dellas, que S. M. aebsu ex* 
tinctos, em quebra, e sem meios de se continuarem os 
primeiros, e de se prosseguir a segunda desde o anno de 
1753. Entrando desde entao annuahnente neste Beino, 
de hum milhSo at5 milhio e meio de cruzados, que delle 
deviSo sahir em moedas de ouro, que ficao girando nas 
maos dos Portuguezes. E n§o havendo mais falta de 
Cabedaes para a minera93o desde aquelle anno. 

A oitava h^ a da outra inspec 9 ao sobre a Univer- 
sidade novamente fundada em Coimbra, que constitue 
o mais forte, e inexpugnavel baluarte com que Portugal 
e bs seus vastos dominios, se hlo de sempre defender dos 
tr^mendes ataques daquella pestilente ignorancia, que 
por mais de dois seculos, accumulou nelles as muitas, e 
muito deploraveis e notorias ruinas, at£ os reduzir a dois 
montoens de estragos ; confundindo o sacerdocio com o 
Imperio, os privilegios e izen 9 oens do clero com o 
respeito devido aos seus Beis, naturaes Senhores. E os 
attentados da Curia Bomanai com o legitimo poder do 
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Papa, e da Igrega e com a impreterivel e inabdicayel 
authoridade regia. 

A considerafao daquelle grande rieco que estou em 
todas as horas vendo correr as referidas oito reparti9oens, 
pols a que me aflige e atormenta; e continuard. 
sempre em afligir me, e em atormentar me aid que de 
todo me aoabe a vida brevemente ; se n&o vir que S. M, 
toma a resolufSo de precaver como Ihe tenho supplicado 
tSo funeatos dezastres. 

Para assim o esperar tenho por certo, que o dito 
Senhor reflectird com as suas clarissimas luzes em que : 
nem pode estar em mim dilatar me a propria vida, que 
vejo proxima ao seu ultimo termo : nem, no caso de me 
faltar a mesma vida antes que haja dado a providencia 
dos referidoB substitutos, por mais superiores que todos 
elles poBsao ser aos mens limitados talentos, nSo po* 
derao com tudo isso entrar no manejo practico de tSo 
extensos, e intricados negocios, senao (como vulgarmente 
se diz) 08 cepas e Bern acharem caminho nem carreiro ; 
principalmente quando se trata de humas funda9oen8 
tSo novas, que est&o em pouco mais do que nos seus 
principios. Nem os mesmos substitutos h&o de nascer, 
nem podem deixar de sahir dos que elrtfto nascidos 
neste Beino, em idade oompetente. Nem se devem hir 
busoar aos Beinos estranhos. 

Os sobreditoB caminhoB e carrwos 6 %o pois os que 
eu facil e brevemente poderei agora mostrar aos que me 
Buccederem; porque todos jazem como em huns ter* 
renos, que eu por vinte e seis annos tenho pizadp, e 
trilhado, com inoessantes e continuos trabalhos. 
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Ao mesmo tempo supplioo a S. M. qu6 por grande 
e especial meroS me escuze de interpdr pareoer sobre a 
ellei^lo das pessoas dos sobreditos substitutos. Protes- 
tando que nenbum dos que o dito Senbor trouver por bem 
nomear^ achard no meu animo a menor repugnancia ; mas 
que antes hirei dar a todoa gostozos parabens^ logo que 
fcarem nomeados ; e me ficarei applicando a informalos 
e ijudaloB com tanta cordialidadc, zello, e abertura, 
que nada Ibes fique para dezejar no que couber nos 
meuB conbeohaentos praticos» e antigas experiencias ; 
com as quaes poderei assim conseprai me servindO) sem 
oocupar lugares^ uo que S. M. ordenar, que eu de fora 
delles possa ser de algum tal ou qual prestimo, no pouco 
tempo que me restar de vida. 

Aos Beaes P6s de Yossa Magestade 

O Marquez de Fombal. 

Na mesma manbaa procure! livnu: a dita Senbora 
do cuidadoy que considerei que poderia oauzar o receio 
de que estivesse exaiirido o seu Beal Erario : aprezen«- 
tando Ibe hum calculo do que nelle existe em dinheiro ; 
outro no Thezouro de diamantes, que o Senbor Bei 
P. Joz6 deixou no seu gabinete. 


VoL IL p. 275. 

1- de Mar 90 , 1777. 

« Senbora, 

Quando puz nas roaes mios da S. a Bainha Mai 
(para a preaeate i El Bei, qua Deoa dhamou i Sua 
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Santa gloria) a humillissima supplica, cuja copia ter4 
chegado por El Bei men senhor d Real Prezen^a de 
y. M. nao podia prever os ineBperados snccessos, que 
agora me conduzem aos reaes pds de V. M. 

O Grande Duque de Sully» fundador da Monarchia 
de El Rei Henrique IV. que achou reduzida a nao ter 
o dito Monarcha, nem com que sustentasse a sua meza^ 
indo por isso comer fora do seu Palacio, nem com que 
fizesse hum vestido de Gtda ; depois da infausta morte 
do dito Monarcha^ se achou aquelle grande homem de 
Estado^ e de Guerra^ nos funestos termos que elle 
mesmo refere no Tomo 8^ das suas illustres Memoriae. 

Isto foi ver logo armados contra si hum numerozo 
partido dos descontentes do Govemo de El Rey seu 
Amo; outro de invejozos, que unindo se ambos im- 
mediatemente tratarao de desfigurar, fazer odiozos^ e 
destruir todos os establccimentos daquelle gloriozo 
govemo. Tratarao dc cspalhar contra ellc as maiores 
imposturas, as maiores falsidades, e as mais negras 
calumuias. Tratarao por todos aquelles mizeraveis 
meios de converter -os relevantes servi 908 de hum tSo 
assignilado Ministro em delictos atrozes. E tratai^o de 
concitar contra eUe o odio universal de todo o Povo. De 
sorte que nao podia ir para parte alguma da Corte^ e da 
cidade^ na qual se nao achasse cercado de inimigos, e 
em proximo perigo de ser a cada momento assassinado. 

Reprezentou com todas estas cauzas u Rainha Regente 
quo a sua grande alma, e a sua grande venerafSo 4 
memoria do Grande Rei seu Espozo nao permiti^rSo 
que ella deixasse ter iXo desgra^ado fim & hu^n Mi- 
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nistro que com tanto amor e zello tenha senrido o e o 
Beino ; nem que se visse reduzido aos uUrajes 4a Nobreza^ 
e da Plebe, hum homem que o mesmo 'Rei havia honrado 
tanto : eupplicando d dita Prinoeza que Ihe desse licence 
de sahir do Pa^o e da Corte para as suas terras. 

Nao pertcndo^ Senhora, comporar me com o Duque 
de Sully no merecimento. He porem certo^ e publico^ 
em todo o T^a^o de V M. e em toda a cidade de Lisboa, 
que me acht/ i^al com elle na desgra^a, e nos motivos 
com que recorro i Be^d clemencia de V. M. Suppli- 
cando Ihe que se sirva de me verl^Icar a escuza, que 
tenho pedldo de todos os lugares que occupc^ at6 
agora; e de me permitir a licen 9 a de hir passar em 
Pombal o ultimo espa^o de tempo que me restar de 
vida. Tendo por certo que na superioridade iiicom- 
paravel com que as Beaes yirtudes de Y. M. se exaltao 
sobre as da Bainha Maria de Medicis, nEo poderei 
deixar de encontrar, pelo menos, aquelles mesmos effeitos 
de benignidade, que naquella Prinoeza acharSo os rogos 
do Duque de Sully, 

Marquez de Pombal.. 


VoL 11. p. 340. 

Lembbbi-me neste retiro de Pombal de que nem os 
metis £lhos, e genros, nem os que depois d^es viessem 
na TniTihn. familia podiEo, ou poderiSo ter no tempo hojo 
preasente, e muito menos ainda no futuro os conheci- 
mentos claros, e espeoificos que eu tenho dos factos, e 
VOL. II. C C 
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documentos irrafragaveis^ e das razoens demonstrativas 
que excluem manifestamento as vannissimas oalumnias 
que desde o dia do fallecimento do Senhor Rei Dom 
Joz^, meu Augustissimo Amo, o Glemcntisshno Senhor, 
G Bemfeitor se tern contra mim gratuita, e ingratamente 
espalhado em todo o povo de Lisboa. 

Esta lembran9a me fez redetir em que se dcixasse 
aquollas publicas diffama^ocns correr com passos livres 
reduzindo-me a hum absoluto silencio. For huma parte, 
ficarao os ditos meus conjuntos actuaes atonitos com o 
estrondo daquellas injuriozas deolama^oens, e por isso 
perplexos, e suspensos, sem atinarem com o que deviSo 
responder aos seus verdadeiros amigos que com clles 
se condoessem de huma tSo desmerecida infelicidade. 
E pela outra parte, ficariao expostos a deixar-se illudir 
com a persuafao de que eu Ihes tinha cauzado, e deixado 
escandolos ; quaftdo a verdade he que trabolhei por 
toda a minha vida com incessantes disvellos e fadigas 
para Ihes deixar exemplos que imitassem, no servi90 do 
Seu Bei, e no zello, e applica^ao aos meios de concor- 
rerem para o bem commun da sua Patria. 

Com o fim pois de obviar a dois inconvenientcs tio 
grandes como os referidos me tenho applicado, e vou 
applicando a oonfutar distincta, e separadamente cada 
huma das calumnias de que Aii informado. Servindo 
me para isso das palaTtas maia breves, e innooentes, que 
a iUucida9&o dos factos podia permitir. E reduzindo 
me aos indespensaveis e moderados termos que o Grande 
Padre e Doutor da Igrega S. Jo&o Chiyostomo (na 
Epistola LXIII.) deixou doutrinalmente esoriptos para 
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OB caBOs taeB como o que se me est^ actualmente pre- 
zentando. Isto he Convencer c descobrir ae calum- 
niaa, nao com o fim de propria vingan^a, mas aim e tao 
Bomento com os outroB pios objectos de fazer manife^^U 
a verdade ofTendida, e de livrar do eugano aquelles quo 
se achao illudidos.” 


VOL. II. p. 352. 

Fob justos motiyoB que me forSo prezentes Julgei nSo 
convir ao meu Beal Service que nelle continuasBC o 
Marquez de Pombal no exercicio do Secretorio d’Estado 
doB NegocioB do Beyno^ ordenondo-lhe que sahiBsc da 
minha Corte^ e flisesBe a sua asistencia na Villa do 
Pombal; nHo eBperando que depois dosta demonBtra 9 ao 
BC atrevoBBe com afectada e frivola occasiSo a formar 
huma contrariadade cm hum pleito civil que se Ihe 
movia a fazer huma apologia de seu poBsado ministerio^ 
a qual foi servida dezaprovar pelo meu Beal Decreto de 
3 de Setembro de 1779. E mandando^ ouvir e 
interrogar sobre vorios cargos que contra elle rezultarSo^ 
nan s6 BO nSo oxonoKOu delles, mas antes com as suae 
reBpostas e diferentes averigua^oens a que mandei 
proceder^ se qualifioariio e agravarSo mais as suas 
culpas: O que sendo todo examinado por huma Junta 
dos Ministros a que me pareceu emcarregar este 
negooio} foi vencido que o dito Marquez de Pombal era 
Beo, e mereoedor de exemplar castigos ; ao que por5m 
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nSo mandei prooeder atendendo as graves molestias e 
decrepidade em que se acha^ lembrondome mais da 
Clemencia do que da Ju6ti9a^ e tambem porque o mesmo 
Marquez me pedio perdao, detestando o temerario 
excesso que cometera. Pelo -que sou servida perdoar- 
Ihe as penas corporaes que Uie deviao ser impostas^ 
ordenando-lhe se conserve fora da Corte na distancia de 
vinte legoas cm quanto por mim nao for determinado o 
contrario, deixando porcm ilezos c salvos todos os 
Direitos c justas preten9oes que possa ter a minha 
Coroa, e fazcndo e igualmente os que deviao ter algums 
dos meus Vassallos para que em Juizos competentes 
possao conseguir e serem indemnizados das perdas^ 
damnos^ e interesses em que o dito Marquez os tiver 
prejudiciodos ; Porque a minha Peal inten9ao he b6 
perdoar-lhe a pena afflictiva da BatiBfa9ao da Justi9aj e 
ndo a satisfactoria das partes e do meu Patrimonio 
Peal ; podendo as mesmas partes, e os meus Procuradores 
Pegios usarem dos meios que forem legitimamente 
competentes contra a Casa do referido Marquez assim 
em Bua Vida como depois da sua morte. A meza do 
Dezembargador do Pa90 a tinha assim entendido. 

Com a Pubrica da Paynha. 
Queluz, 16 de Augusto de 1781. 

THE END. 
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